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ART. 1—RIVER AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


BY WILLIAM M. BURWELL, 


There are few subjects more interesting than the origin and or- 
ganization of insurance. In the earlier ages of modern commerce 
risks were taken for single cargoes at sea, or for the consummation 
of some other transaction. The bottomry bond of Shylock was 
based upon the successful termination of a voyage, and the penalty 
was in accordance with the excessive rates of indemnity required 
at that period. In almost any of the numerous treatises on the 
antiquities of insurance, will be found specimens of the imperfec- 
tions which preceded the present system. Insurance in England, 
even within the past century, was little more than bottomry on the 
ventures of society. The evils of civil war were forgotten by the 
gamblers who laid wagers on the acquittal or execution of the 
prisoners. The life or death of a statesman were subjects of insig- 
nificance in comparison with the amounts that might change hands 
on his death or recovery from illness. The welfare of the nation 
was of little moment to a miscreant who won money on the defeat 
of its arms. The destruction by epidemic disease, fires and 
mobs was not protected by the safeguards which modern society 
has thrown around life and property. Even in the important statis- 
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tics of population the best informed men possessed no data for an 
accurate estimate of gross numbers, while on the subordinate ques- 
tions of age and sex no distinction was reported. Gradually, how- 
ever, the service of protecting values at risk by land and sea has 
spread over all civilized countries, until there is scarcely any risk 
that has not its corresponding policy. The effect of thus applying 
co-operative capital to the protection of enterprise, and the assist- 
ance of credit, has given a new impulse to commerce, and has even 
guaranteed to society the present use of many contingent resources. 
The Southern people have not, however, availed themselves of this 
important agent to the extent that is done elsewhere. it is com— 
paratively a new subject, and it is curious to see intelligent people 
spend their money in a lottery blank that would certainly draw an 
annuity for a widow or anorphan. There is, however, every reason 
to believe that with the large number of offices and agencies in the 
Southern States, with the activity and intelligence of those who 
represent them, that the values and lives insured will hereafter bear 
a much larger proportion to the aggregate than at present. 

We may estimate the corrent annual commerce of New Orleans, 
foreign, coastwise and river, at not less than one hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars. We may assign one hundred and twenty- 
five millions as a reasonable valuation for the lives, the steambvats, 
buildings aud other perishable property which are properly insura— 
ble. Yet, of these aggregate values of more than three hundred 
willions, there is not, in the opinion of the best authorities with 
whom we have conferred, more than twenty per cent. insured in 
the home and foreign offices of our city, and, according to the same 
opinion, not more than fifty per cent. is insured at all. 

To cover this value of three hundred millions, we have an insur- 
ance capital, home and foreign, as follows : 


Home insurance companies, estimated. »...............0. eee neeeee $ 10,000,000 
Foreign .. Se Ep NE Ee «IG SE gy EAS 135,000,000 
EOS CPP ne ees OE ae $145,000,000 


It is proper to state, however, that the foreign capital is responsi- 
ble for all the risks taken here by the companies which represent it, 
so that properly only that proportion of the gross amount which 
protects the risks taken here should be estimated as the assets re- 
sponsible here. But this exhibit will show that the amount of capi- 
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tal represented in New Orleans is wholly inadequate to guarantee 
the amount of insurance which should be transacted in this city. 
COMMERCIAL BURDENS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

There are very few great institutions which carry as many dead 
head interests as the Mississippi river. It is time this free list 
should be reduced or suspended. 

In the great controversy now being waged between the Missis- 
sippi river and the cross routes for the carrying trade of the West, 
there are several principal charges which, being compounded together, 
constitute a great impediment to the Mississippi route. They 
may be classed thus: 1. Financial facilities. 2. Corporation 
charges of wharfage, harbor fees and inspections. 3. Factorage, 
stevedorage, towage and pilotage. 4. The rates of river and ma- 
rine insurance. The aggregate of these charges will amount to, at 
the least, ten dollars a ton on a sailing vessel, besides the cost of 
river navigation. We cannot here forbear a word or two on the 
excessive burdens laid on the 

THE RIVER STEAMBOATS. 
Here are a few of the burdens on this river trade, copied from a 


Western paper of good authority : 


There are numerous taxes and impositions upon water craft for 
which there is no equivalent on railroads. For exawple, we give 
a statement of the expenses attending the starting of a new steam- 
boat, barge or other watercraft. First, there is the measurement 
fee, which varies according to the length, being at the rate of $1 50 
for each cross section measured. A craft fifty feet long would 
pay $9 ; one 300 feet long $24, and, in case the vessel has a deck or 
engine room, or the barge a cargo box, an additional $3 is charged, 
without regard to the size of cargo box or engine room. Thus 
there is an annual tonnage of thirty cents a measured ton on all 
boats. On a steamer of the moderate size of 1000 tons this would 
be $300 a year. Then there is an inspection fee, which is at the rate 
of $25 on the first 100 tons, and five cents for every ton over that 
measured, making the inspection fee on such a steamer $70. 

Then comes the certificate of enrolloment, with bond and stamp, 
amounting to $1 15 ; oath of each owner to certificate, twenty-five 
cents. These are government taxes. Besides these there are a 
number of petty expenses, such as framing of a synopsis of the 
law, certificates of inspection, powder license, rules for pilots, and 
notices to passengers in each state-room. But in the above we find 
that a steamer of a thousand tons pays to the government about 
$410 for the privilege of starting ; and thereafter the annual ton- 
nage tax of $300, and the inspectors’ fees. Is there any govern- 
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ment tax upon railroads that is equivalent to this? The passenger 
tax, which the law authorized the railroad to add to the price of 
fare, is not; for there is none but railroad competition for the 
passenger business, and as it is the same on all, and is simply ad- 
ded to the fare, it is no burden on the roads. 


And yet this statement does not include two most important 
charges upon the river trade. Suppose we commence where this 
writer has left off. Let us supply the charges to which he refers 
when he says: ‘And it will be remembered that the owners of 
water craft have to return all this property for local taxation.” We 
will take a first class steamer and assume its cost at $150,000. Our 
estimate of the burdens on the river trade are as follows, for the 
first year of a new boat: 





ES RUNMOOED, .<. ik caracciverdue Bena nanns dee nsncse choownscrsandses $ 710 
River wharfage for one year, fourteen trips at, say, $250................. 3,500 
Other municipal charges, say.......... wewcesecccccceccss cocceesceuece 150 

$4,360 


From this statement, it will be seen that the taxes alone of the 
Federal, State and city governments amount to about three and a 
half per cent. Suppose we should add to this the river insurance 
at any average values transported. If we assume these values at 
$75,000 per round trip, or $1,050,000 per annum, and insurance to St. 
Louis at 1} per cent., we should have the additional sum of $15,750. 
This estimate would amount to an aggregate of $20,000 annually for 
charges wholly artificial. 

Well may the writer of the paragraph quoted say that there is 
no such “ government tax on railroads.” We agree perfectly with 
him that “it looks as if the natural channels of transportation, 
which carried the produce of the country while it grew from a 
wilderness to greatness and power, have been treated by the Gov- 
ernment, in comparison with the railroads, like an unfavored step 
daughter who is put in the kitchen while the new comer is spoiled 
with finery and flattery.” 

RIVER AND MARINE INSURANCE. 

The comparative rates of insurance from St. Louis to Liverpool 
by the New Orleans and New York routes, respectively, are as fol- 
lows: St. Louis to Liverpool, via New York, | per cent.; via New 
Orleans, 34 per cent. 

This being translated into practical effect, signifies that an in- 
surance of $10,000 imported into St. Louis by New York, will cost 
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$100, while a similar invoice imported by way of New Orleans will 
cost $350. We will make a further comparison : 

The freight of first-class goods from Liverpool to St. Louis, by 
way of New York, is, say, $60 per ton ; by way of New Orleans, is, 
say, $50. A third and most important item of commerce is transit 
time. The steam time between ©t. Louis and Liverpool is 17 days ; 
between Liverpool and St. Louis, by way of New Orleans, is 27 days. 

Now, if a cargo between St. Louis and Europe must pay 14 per 
cent. insurance more by the Mississippi than by the Hudson—if the 
voyage by way of New Orleans must be 30 per cent. longer in time 
and delivery thaw by way of New Orleans, what advantage will 
remain to counteract this difference? The superior cheapness of 
the Mississippi will do something towards this object, but this again 
is loaded down with insurance and whartage, while the aggregate 
of charges at and below New Orleans is represented in a freight 
to the port of Liverpool which stood, last winter, at 3d. per pound, 
while at the same date it was 2d. from New York. 

The rate of freight and insurance between St. Louis and Shreve- 
port, on Red River, is so much in favor of St. Louis in price, time 
and distance, as to have increased the direct trade in provisiens be- 
tween the ports last named, while, for the same reason a good deal 
of cotton is carried north by way of Cairo and thence by railroad. 
These are a few illustrations of the 

PROFITS AND RATES OF INSURANCE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Having stated the fact that insurance is greatly against this way 
of coamupicativn with the sea, it is no part of our province to as- 
sert that the rates can be reduced. Still less do we impute or in- 
sinuate tue mismanagement of the local insurance offices. They 
are managed like all other enterprises, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors. It may be a question, however, whether the general in- 
terests may not be prejudiced by the special charges, and even 
whether the special interests might not be better advanced by re- 
duced rates. Certainly the profits of some insurance companies 
here seem extraordinary. One company pays 6 per interest on out- 
standing certificates of profit, with 25 per cent. on another class of 
certificates and a scrip dividend of 60 per cent. on net earned 
participating premiums for the past year. Another pays 6 per cent. 
on all outstanding certificates of scrip, 40 per cent. on one class of 
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certificates besides redeeming 30 per cent. of another ; a third pays 
6 per cent. on all outstanding certificates, 50 per cent. on the scrip 
issues of 1859, and 50 per cent. on the earned premiums of 1869. 
These are specimens of the rates of profit. We have already given 
comparative rates of charges. What the basis may be on which 
this business is conducted is only to be inferred from the statements 
of officers interested. Among the assets of various companies 
figure securities whose solvency or marketable value is not to be 
cuorrectiy estimated by the mere entry of the security. Loans on 
pledge, or on mortgages, city and other bonds, bank and other stocks, 
loans on pledge of stock, stock in dry dock, steam press, lightering 
companies are very indefinite indications of value. Far too uncer- 
tain to enable the merchant to tell whether the enormous dividends 
are needed to make good excessive salaries and bogus securities, or 
are the regular profits of productive investments. It would seem 
that solid capital paid in, with adequate deposites accumulated, 
should afford to do business at less than the very profitable rates 
queted. It is obvious that the vast insured values at stake require 
here, as elsewhere, the guarantee of a public investigation. 


A RESPONSIBLE INSURANCE SYSTEM. 


But something more is needed than the mere representation of 
canital to entitle insurance companies to the confidence of insurers. 
There should be always such an exposition of their affairs as that 
insurers may see for themselves and may have the advantage of a 
competent and impartial assurance that their business is what the 
stockholders represent or even believe it to be. It is unnecessary 
to protest against imputing unsoundness to any one of these insti- 
tutions. They are as liable as others to mismanagement. Experi- 
ence has shown us the wrecks of many bankiug concerns which 
once swayed the fiscal destinies of States and cities. Exposure has 
shown that they were conducted on false principles of finance. 
Society would have been saved much loss had these institutions 
been subjected to an honest supervision which could have made 
known the dangers which they encountered. It is the same with 
the insurance companies of New Orleans. Their river and marine 
rates are so high as to constitute a serious obstacle to commerce 
on this route. Their apparent dividends seem enormous. In some 
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cases the true market value of assets reported are not equal to 
their face valuation. 
THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE SYSTEM. 


We have been favored with the reports of Hon. W. Barnes, who 
has been State Superintendent for New York during the past ten 
years. The object of his labors has been to bring all the insurance 
companies, domestic and foreign, which do business in New York 
into an uniform accordance, and to satisfy the public that these in- 
stitutions are all based on a solid foundation. Wepropose to make 
a few extracts from the reports of this honest and able officer. They 
are intended to show what reforms have been accomplished by him 
during his term of office : 


Since the passage of the general insurance act of 1849, for the 
incorporation of insurance companies, only one year (1866) had 
heretofore passed without the ‘organization of one or more new fire 
insurance corporations. ‘Twenty-three new companies were organ- 
ized during the single year 1853. What we now most really need 
is the strenthening of companies already organized, instead of 
giving vitality to new, inexperienced and weak organizations. 

The Superintendent walks into the office of the Baltic Fire Insurance 
Company and expresses the following critical opinion of its condition : 


The Baltic Fire Insurance Company is under examination and 
a call will be ordered on the stockholders for forty per cent., 
the impairment of its capital amounting to about eighty thousand 
dollars. The Superintendent, on a careful personal examination of 
the books, ascertained that the amount of premiums on unexpired 
risks, and the amount of such risks was considerably larger 
than reported in the last annual statement. The system of book 
keeping in this respect has been reprehensibly defective, and the 
Superintendent bas been compelled to have a seriatim list made of 
all outstanding policies, giving the number, amount written, and 
the gross premium thereon. This list is ia process of preparation. 
The assets of the company were found to be substantially as re- 
ported, regarding only the nature and amount of the various items ; 
the Superintendent will be compelled, however, to deduct a consider- 
able amount for bad and doubtful items and contingencies. The 
business of the company has evidently been conducted in such a 
manner as to result in a pecuniary loss to the stockholders, and 
some changes and improvements are essential to the successful 
working of the corporation. 

Of the eleven New York State Mutuals, reporting this year, two 
are closing up business, viz: the Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of Erie county, and the Montgomery County Mutual Insurance 
Company. The disappearance, year by year, of the names of this 
class of companies from our reports, marks the end of a peculiar 
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class and era in our fire insurance annals. The fraudulent abor- 
tions illegitimately brought into life, under the act of 1849, have 
all met the deserved fate of extinction, except that here and there 
throughout the State a reckless receiver is occasionally taxing 
some unfortunate policy-holder on an old premium note, the per- 
eentage on which, if collected, will be mainly absorbed in expenses 
and fees of collection. The old county mutuals marked a previous 
era and were generally managed by highly honorable and serupu- 
lously honest men, and a few of these companies still maintain 
their corporate existence ; which would doubtless bave been much 
longer continued, and with larger lines of business, if their numerons 
and dishonest associates as mutuel companies under the general 
act of 1449 bad not rendered the very name of a premium note 
odious to the people. 
REGULATION OF INSURANCE. 


When society has so much at stake as in insurance investments, 
and when this important institution has been shown to exercise so 
great an influence on tLe commerce of the Mississippi Valley, it 
becomes the duty of those who represent the commercial interests 
to inquire: 1. Whether the companies and agencies charged with 
such responsibilities are in every respect sound and solvent. 2. 
Whether the rates of charge adopted by these companies is such as 
to favor the interests committed to them. 

These inquiries can only be made in one way, and that is by sub- 
jecting the insurance companies and agencies to the supervision aud 
inspection of officers appointed by public authority. It is not ne- 
eessary to argue the use and practicability of this system. It has 
been for many years in operation iv the State of New York. It bas 
been made the law of Missouri and a similar enactment has been 
made in South Carolina ond in other States. In the State of New 
York the effect has been conclusive. The Superintendent states 
that be has succeeded in bringing almost all the companies and 
agencies to a common standard of report. But the effect of this 
supervision upon the solvency and security of these institutions has 
been obtained by the exercise of a legal inquisition into their affairs. 
It seems very impertinent, does it not, this Spanish inquisition into 
the private business of a public corporation? So have banks and 
brokers considered it a violation of magna carta to require similar 
disclosures. But the welfare and safety of society require it, and 
it must be done. Let us see, then, what these stringent and op- 
pressive inquiries actually are, as in force elsewhere. We quote a 
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series of questions put by the State Superintendent of New York 
and unswered by every company which reports to him. The princi— 
pal points in these reports are: As to the assets. There are 
stated in detail, and generally consist of the most solvent securities. 
We give a specimen, taken from the report of the Security In- 
surance Company : 
ASSETS—STOCK AND BONDS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 




















Par Market 
Value. Value. : 
U.- 8. 10-40 bonds......... ....... $ 50,000 00 $ 51,615 00 
eS BN ee Ore gee: 280,000 00 302,100 00 
Pacific R. R. thirty year bonds..... 100,000 00 99,250 00 
Tennessee bonds................... $ 20,000 00 $ 14,000 00 
be” a eee 37,100 00 21,147 00 
N. Y. city Soldiers’ Sub. Relief bonds. 50,000 00 20,000 00 
Union. Free School b’ds, W. Farms, 
Wentetr Co., N. Y.....0..65.- 2,000 00 2,000 00 
Total par and market value. . . .$539,100 00 $540,112 00 
—- —-——_——— $540,112 00 
STOCK LOANS ON COLLATERALS. 
Par Market Amount 
Value. Va ue. Loanvd. 
U. 8. 5-20 bonds..... $ 10,500 00 $ 11,602 50 $ 10,400 00 
U. 8. 5-20 bonds. ... 41,500 00 44,612 50 40,000 00 
U. 8S. 5-20 bonds..... 63,400 00 70,057 00 62,900 00 
U. 8. 5-20 bonds..... 16,500 00 18,273 75 16,500 00 
Total valuesand am’t I'd $131,900 00 $144,545 75 $129,800 00 
— — —_——— —_———— 129,800 00 
Cash in the Company’s principal office................. $11,657 78 
Cash deposited in the National Commonwealth Bank.... 52,862 28 
Cash deposited in the Continental National Bank........ 40,721 59 
Total amount of cash itemS............. 00.0000 cece ween eee 105,241 65 
Interest accrued on stocks and other items........................ 500 00 
Gross premiams in course of collection (1,805,42 is for premiums 
past due more than one year) .............. cece eee ees 180,840 02 
Bills receivable, not matured, for fire, marine and inland risks..... 68,575 21 
Bills receivable past due, for fire, marine and inlandrisks.......... 11,746 49 
All other property, viz.: salvage on losses already paid $66,698 86 ; 
due for re-insurance on losses paid, $5,709 20; office furniture 
claims against estates, unadjusted debts, and accounts of agents, 
Bg Ca se a I cp oh ne 207,947 79 
Aggregate amountof all actual available Assets............. $1,706,611 91 


From this will be seen the actual and market values of these 


securities. 
LIABILITIES. 


We shall make no extract under this head further than to show a 
minu'eness of detail which must give much satisfaction to insurers. 
They can thereby judge whether the institution is managed with 
— ; 
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Net amount paid for losses (of which $97,539 28 belonged to prior 





years, estimated in last statement at $92,631 34). .. ......... $968,347 82 
Interest paid to scripholders during the year.............6...00-5: 167 58 
Amount paid for commissions and brokerage..................00.- 243,474 88 
Salaries and other charges of officers, clerks and other employees... 98,583 36 
Amount paid for State and local taxes... .............6..2- cee eeee 37,370 07 
Amount paid for National taxes and duties..................0.45, 37,581 79 
Amount of all other payments, viz: office rent and expenses, ex- 

penses of agencies, and all other items not included wabove..... 107,947 96 

Aggregate expenditudes during the year in cash............ $1,493,475 46 


We have purposely left out the business figures of this company, 
because it is our object to exhibit only those particulars in which 
the system in force elsewhere differs from our own 


GENERAL INTERROGATORIES. 
We add the general inquiries made and answered in all their re- 
ports, They will be found very searching and sat sfactory : 


23. Total amount of premiums received from the organization of 


aio. a5 5 «eu ian wath Se dls « Ka oo COR . .$9,410,542 99 

Total amount of Josses paid from organization to date, is......... 5,267,733 62 
24. Total dividends payable in cash, declared since the Co. com- 

I IE «oo sna dee x SL aes) oes DA Rees bss «he ae 392,000 00 
25. The least amount of the Company’s stock, owned by any one 

Os BO, ss aaa Tk aa ek leek 6 ieee URE. ds et 500 00 

Total amount of same owned by all of the directors, at par value. . 190,450 00 
26. Total amount loaned to officers and directors............... 48,000 .00 

Total amount joaned stockholders who are not officersand directors 58,900 00 


27. Amount deposited in different States and countries for the security of 
policyholders, is $48,569 50; which sum is deposited as follows: In the State 
of Ohio, $9,120 ; Iowa, $4,302 50; Tennessee, $14,000; Virginia, 321.147. 

28. Does the Company limit its exposure to loss on any fire, or inland naviga- 
tion risk or hazard to anamount not exceeding ten per cent. of its paid-up capital ? 
Answer. Yes. 

29. What is the largest amount the Company has had at risk, in and upon any 
one building or vessel at any time during the year, without«reference to re-insur- 
ance? Answer. Building, $45,000; vessel, $10,000. 

30. Are dividends declared on any portion of the premiums received, for risks 
not terminated? Answer. No. , 

31. In making the last dividend, what amount was reserved as a re-insurance 
fand for outstanding risks? Answer. Last dividen:! was made Feb., 1866 ; no 
means of ascertaining re-insurance fund. : 

32. Are the assets and accounts of the.Company examined and verified by 
auditors, or by the finance orany other committee of the board of directors or 
stockholders, and if so, by whom, and how often? Answer. The assets are 
examined by finance committee, and the accounts by committee on accounts, 
every month. 

33. Has the Company adopted any and what rules limiting the amount insura- 
ble on all property or on certain kinds of property to seventy-five, or any other 
percentage less than the actual value thereof? Answer. No. 

35. What was the amount of the original paid-up capital of the Company, and 
if the same has since been either increased or decreased, please state the various 
dates and amounts of such changes therein? Answer. Original capital, $200,000 ; 
increased, April 28, 1859, to $500,000 ; and again. April 19, 1864, to $1,000,000. 

36. Has the Company adopted any plan in its charter or by-laws, or by resolu- 
tion of the board of directors or otherwise, for the purpose of accumulating an 
extraordinary reserve fund over and above its capital, reinsurance fund and other 
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liabilities, in order to equalize dividends, meet extraordinary contingencies, and 
provide for additional resources and strength with the increasing age and busi- 
ness of the Company? Answer. No. 

37. The Company wasincorporated June 9, 1856 ; commenced business June 16, 
1856 ; the duration of its charter is thirty years from date of incorporation ; its 
principal office is located at No. 119 Broadway, N. Y.; its charter has been 
amended only during the following years, and by the following special acts and 
amendments, made in conformity to the provisions of general acts, viz.: By a 
special act of the Legislature passed April 30, 1864. 


Properly considered, these stringent questions, properly answered, 
are of great value to the insurance companies. They give public 
confidence and add the indorsement of a firm and competent officer 
to their own exhibition of their affairs. 

The sole remaining question is whether there should be constituted 

A STATE SUPERINTENDENT FOR LOUISIANA. 


We meet the dilemma presented—we might almost designate it, 


as a difficulty. We remember the melancholy comment on the perils 
of life, 


‘¢ And fell diseases wait around 
To drag us to the tomb.” 


We know that there is a band of party conspirators in this and 
other Southern States, whose sole object is to watch for salaries and 
contracts. Many of them never having had the courage to venture 
their miserable lives in the war of men, have followed in the rear to 
prey upon the spoils. From the camp followers who traded with 
negroes for the silver spvons and clothing parloined from their 
ruined owners, they have become the full fledged sources of con- 
tinued evil. They take possession of legislatures, they purchase 
contracts of monopolies. If their be a public enterprise, with an 
appropriation or a salary, they secure it and write for their most 
dependent and unscrupulous relations, or others well skilled in fraud, 
to extort from the position thus acquired the last cent that it will 
yield by the most perfect system of sale and robbery. To these 
locusts it does not matter that the office they usurp is one of the 
highest importance to commerce, or even to the safety of society ? 
If there can be wrung by these cormorants one atom of gain from 
the death agony of the land, they would look with delight on the 
scene. It would, with many of them, satiate at once their cupidity 
and their malice. These are expressions not more severe than they 
are just. Our application of them is this: If the citizens of New 
Orleans shall deem it proper to resort to the appointment of a State 
nsurance Agency, the law must be passed by just such a legisla- 
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ture as we have denounced. The appointment of the Superinten- 
dent must emanate from an Executive who will, we trust, see the 
dilemma in which the commercial interests of New Orleans are 
placed. Elsewhere this particular office is shared among the parti- 
sans. We extract from a treatise on life insurance statistics : 


Since the creation of the insurance Department in this State, the 
credit of our New York companies, in every branch of insurance, 
bas been raised to a high standard, and their value appreciated all 
over the country. It has not been possible, under the insurance 
code, as vigilantly administered by Mr. Barnes, to carry on an insol- 
vent insurance company in this State, nor to permit one to be intro- 
duced here from any other State. One marked effect of this rigid 
surveillance in New York is that the solvent companies of other 
States have eagerly sought admission under the department here in 
order that they might obtain its certificate of their soundness to 
accredit them elsewhere. 

So sensible were the managers of our State companies of the 
value of Mr. Barnes’ administration of his high trust, that they 
united last session in a memorial to Governor Fenton to renominate 
Mr. Barnes as Superintendent. They took s-milar action during 
Governor Seymour’s term, which had the effect, at least, of deterring 
him from making any nomination from the ranks of his own political 
party. This particular office is in no sense a political one, and it 
has been fortunate for the insurance interests of our State that it 
has been administered thus far free from all political interference. 


We expect from the Governor a party appointment. May we not 
hope that he can find some’man professing his politics who is com- 
petent for this responsible office ? May we not hope that he may find 
some man sufficiently honest to withstand any inducement which may 
be extended to forego the rigid performance of his duty? We have 
stated the dilemma. It is between the loss of commerce by the con— 
tinuance of excessive charges, and bya public supervision which 
may be abused. It will rest with the State authorities, executive and 
legislative, to redeem our commerce or to increase the embarrass- 
ments which already surround it. We have but done our duty in 
calling public attention to a chief obstacle which exists towards the 
recovery of our commerce ; it will be with the authorities indicated 
to abate this objection, or to submit to the same system of scrutiny 
and verification which has effected so much good elsewhere. 












































PROFESSOR ANTHONY VALLAS. 


ART. Il—OBITUARY MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR ANTHONY 
VALLAS. 


READ BEFORE THE NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES BY DR. V. O. KING, AT 
THE SEPTEMBER, 1869, MEETING. 


It has been said that they who worship at the shrine of Mercury 
never propitiate the favors of Plutus—that they who pursue the 
paths of knowledge are apt to lose, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
those advantages which make up the sum of human affluence. 
To no one could this reflection more pertinently apply than to the 
lamented subject of this memoir. 

Professor Anthony Vallas displayed at an early age that eager- 
ness of research and that contempt of its sordid rewards which so 
eminently distinguished him in after life. With a mind cast in a 
mould of classic simplicity, he habitually sought that retirement in 
which he might commune with the genius of knowledge. To these 
habits, and to the possession of a discriminating and rigorous in- 
tellect, was he indebted for that distinction he afterwards attained 
in the world of letters. 

Professor Vallas was born in the city of Pesth, Hungary, the 18th 
of May, 1809. Educated in the University of his native city, he 
received from this distinguished seat of learning those marks of 
proficiency so gratifying: to the student; and it was bere he first 
developed that predilection for mathematics and the ancient classics 
which has enriched this department of literature. 

He had scarcely attained his majority when he was invited to a 
seat in the Hungarian University of Sciences, and was honored 
with the several diplomas of ‘‘ Master of Arts,” ‘“ Doctor of Laws,” 
and “ Doctor of Arts and Philosophy.” In 1831, he was elected a 
member of the Hungarian University of Sciences ; in 1837, he 
became a member of the National Academy of Sciences at Pesth, 
and in 1846, he was elected to a position of dignity in the Roya] 

. 
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Philosophical Society of Pesth. About this time he was called to a 
Professor’s Chair in the Mathematical Department of his own Alma 
Mater. He wore his curule honors with dignity and only laid them 
aside in 1848 to retreat from the oppression of an imperious ruler. 
Though placid and gentle in his nature, he was deeply moved by 
the events which were to dishonor his countrymen ; and, as he 
could not avert, he would not witness their shame. An exile and a 
stranger, he landed upon the Nicaraguan shore of Central America, 
but soon discovered that the country presented nothing congenial 
to either bis tastes or his pursuits. He therefore resolved to em- 
bark for the United States, but failed to do so before he was cailed 
to mourn the loss of a daughter. This event, however, bastened 
his departure, and he arrived in New Orleans in 1852. For several 
years he was employed to teach the languages in several schools in 
this city, and in the meantime instructed private classes of gentle- 
men in mathematics and the classics. 

During these few years he also conducted the religious services 
at the Lutheran Church, on Clio street. It was while performing 
these clerical duties that Professor Vallas resolved to apply for orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. After remaining on probation 
the canonical time, he was accordingly, in 1856, ordained by the 
late Bishop Leonidas Polk. He remained buta short time in charge 
of a German congregation when he was summoned to a different 
sphere of action, and one which was more fully to employ his pe- 
culiar talents. He was elected by the Board of Supervisors, Jan- 
uary 1, 1860, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
the Lovisiana State Seminary. The duties of this position were 
both onerous and responsible, yet they were discharged with ability 
and success. They were, unfortunately,.brought to a close by the 
events of the late war, and thus were blighted the prospects of an 
institution whose welfare was at once the pride of the cadets, an 
honor to the teachers, and the hope of the State. 

While here, Professor Vallas displayed his high and varied 
attainments, and exhibited those superior didactic qualities which 
had distinguished him in the European schools. 

Testimonials on parchment attest his valued services in the Pro- 
fessorship of Classics in the Royal Gymnasium at S. A. Ujhely, 














of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at the Planters’ College - 
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at Rohonez, and of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy at the 
Technic Institute at Pesth. 

But superadded to these are other and more solid evidences of 
erudition and research. The following works from his pen have been 
admitted as valuable contributions into the libraries of the learned : 

“ New System of Arithmetic, embracing Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Oalculus,” Pesth, 1838. 

‘On Polytechnic Institutes,” Vienna, 1841. 

“ Contributions to the Doctrine of Equations,” Vienna, 1843. 

“Mathematical and Political Geography and Statistics,” Vienna, 
1844, ; 

“On Learned Societies in General, and the National Academy of 
Pesth in Particolar,” Pesth, 1845, 

“ Atlas,” Buda, 1845. 

“Common Arithmetic,” Pesth, 1845. 

“ National Encyclopedia,” incomplete. 

“Complete Treatise on Equations,” Buda, 1846, (rewarded by a 
prize from the National Academy of Pesth.) 

‘Elements of Geometry,” Pesth, 1848. 

“ Algetra,” Pesth, 1849. 

Besides these publications, Professor Vallas has contributed many 
other scientific papers to the world of letters, any one of which 
would have established for their author an enviable repetation. 

The late Professor Riddell, of the University of Louisiana, in an 
address before this Academy, eulogizes the triumphs of Professor 
Vallas in the severer sciences, and says they ‘deserved to en- 
rull bis name conspicuously in the anuals of mathematics.” 

In the department of Philology, Professor Vallas was a deep and 
diligent inquirer. The works of Maupertius, Adelung, Leibnitz, 
Grotenfend and D’Herbelot possessed for him a charm which none 
but the student can feel. Under this inspiration he would have 
rivalled his masters, had he, like them, crystalized his energies 
around one subject. But he sought to rear no monolith in the field 
of science ; all its domain was to be equally explored and im- 
partially. distinguished. 

The Professor was elected a Fellow of the New Orleans Academy 
of Sciences December 1, 1856 ; was made Corresponding Secretary 
of the same March 7th, 1859 ; was elected to the Vice Presidency 
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June 11th, 1866; and at the time of his death, July 20th, 1869, 
was acting President. During these several years of his member- 
ship, he had inspired his co-laborers in the service of science with 
respect for his learning, with admiration for his native gifts, and 
with esteem for the gentleness and purity of his private life. 

About the time of his admission as a Fellow into the Academy, 
he wrote a “Treatise on the Resolution of Numerical Equations,” 
which was afterwards published at New York. In March, 1859, he 
read before the Academy a paper entitled “ Spherical Trigonometry,” 
with the view to demonstrating the mutual dependence of “ Napier’s 
First Rules.” 

The following’ month he read a paper on “ Dialing ;” and in 
June, 1866, he presented to the same body a manuscript entitled a 
“Contribution to the Theory of Numbers,” in which he reviews 
“ Mr. Greenleaf’s National Arithemetic,” and discusses the rules given 
by that author for ascertaining the divisibility of numbers. A se- 
ries of papers on “ Learned Societies” was also read to the Aca- 
demy during the present year, and are now awaiting publication in 
the office of De Bow’s New Orteans Review. 

The education of youth seems to have been with Professor Vallas 
the absorbing theme of his meditations and the ruling passion of 
his life. He loved to pioneer the rugged paths of science for the dis- 
heartened tyro and level its steeps for his feeble tread. Upon the Con” 
tinent of Europe and in this country he has accomplished much in 
this peculiar sphere of his labors. Cataline once said the shortest 
and quickest way to ruin a country was to corrupt its youth. Pro- 
fessor Vallas held the corollary of this proposition to be equally 
true : that the education of a country’s youth promoted its mater- 
ial well-being. In pursuance of this principle, he devoted the best 
energies of his active life, whether in his native or his adopted 
State. From the time of his appointment, in 1856, by Governor 
Wickliffe as one of the Directors of the New Orleans Female Col- 
legiate Institute, to the period of his nomination by Governor 
Warmoth, in 1869, upon the State Board of Education, he was 
unremittingly engaged in the cause of public education. 

The domestic life of Professor Vallas presents few features to 
lend interest to a paper like the present. Ue married a German 
lady in 1843, to whom was born six children. Surrounded by her 
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family, she died in New Orleans on the Ist February, 1865. And 
now five orphans survive their parents. 

The estimation in which Professor Vallas was held at home may 
be in part gathered from a few extracts of a private letter written 
by Baron Joseph Eotots, late Minister Culte in Hungary, and 
addressed to Dr. Duncan Macauley, then United States Consui at 
Venice. The Baron expresses great gratification at receiving intel- 
ligerce of his friend, Dr. Vallas, and announces that “it is quite a 
joyful occurrence for him to hear news of that distinguished man 
whose iptimate friendship he had the happiness of enjoying from 
1829 till he left his country.” After enumerating the positions of 
honor and trast which had been confered upon the Doctor by his gov- 
ernment, the Baron concludes by saying: “So that altogether, he 
filled a position in his own country not unwortby of his talents and 
acquirements, and which he must now, in America, as a stranger, 
most probably struggle long and hard to acquire.” 

In the habits of private life, Professor Vallas was unobtrusive 
and refined ; and in its familiar intercourse, his manners were 
cheerful, yet reserved. While others sought wealth, distinction and 
happiness in the agitations of commercial and political life, his 
tastes led him to seek riches in the secluded walks of industry ; 
fame in the pursuits of literature; and contentment in the tran- 
quility of home. Possessing a mind enriched with the spoils of 
every age, and still imbued with the spirit of inquiry, his passion 
and his pastime was to retire for a season from the activities of the 
world and indulge in the elegant pursuits of literature and philoso- 
phy, which, while they soften, also refine and embeliish the inter- 
course of social life. 

V. O. Krxe, 

Tuomas J. Beck, 

Ricuarp R. Conrnewortn, 
Committee. 





ART. III.—MISSISSIPPI VALLEY COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


We publish the principal address, with the reports and resolu- 
tions adopted by this body. In doing so we take occasion to say 
that the meeting was in every respect harmonious so far as the in- 


terests of the South were concerned, and that a very unanimous 
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hostility to the monopolies of Eastern capital and transportation 
was manifested. The West obviously regards the Mississippi out- 
let as a means of escaping these exactions and will unite on all 
governmental aid necessary for removing all obstructions. The 
extreme importance of an American market for American commodi- 
ties is also recognized, and a demand is made for free and recipro- 
cal trade with Cuba and the continent south of us, and equal postal 
subsidies from the port of New Orleans to all principal ports south 
of that city. These measures, if carried into legislative effect, will 
give New Orleans all she needs to beeome the New York of the 
South Seas, and will assure the South a cordial and powerful ally in 
the Northwest.—[Ep. Review. 
REMARKS OF GEN. VANDEVER, PRESIDENT OF THE CONVENTION. 


Genllemen—You have imposed a responsible duty on me, and I trust I am 
deeply sensible of the honor. I beg leave to tender you my hearty thanks. I 
can only say in my behalf, that I will endeavor to discharge these duties in a 
faithful and impartial manner, and in that effort I shall rely upon your support 
and forbearance. 

Cheap transportation is the great need of the West. The region of country 
drained by the Mississippi river andits branches, comprises about half of the 
territorial extent of the United States, and contains not far from twenty millions 
of population. The present ratio of increase renders it reasonably certain that 
the decade of 1880 will find the preponderating population of this country in the 
Mississippi Valley. As to production, we already find from statistics of undoubted 
authenticity that in 1865 the States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, containing less than one-sixth of the population of the United States, 
raised more than one-half of the wheat, about one-third of the corn, and about 
one-third of grain, including wheat and corn, that was produced in all the States 
and Territories of the United States. The total value of the grain crop of the 
United States for the year referred to, was by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
estimated at $1,118,904,376, in which estimate the crop of the five States referred 
to was put down at nearly one-third of the whole—$391,596,000! Inthe absence 
of any specific estimate of the value of the grain crop in these Northwestern States 
for later years, it is safe to conclude that this proportion has been increased rather 
than diminished, and when we add the production of Kansas and Nebraska, In- 
diana and Ohio, and estimate the cotton and tobacco, hemp and sugar of the 
other States of the valley—and superadd all the cattle and hogs, the coal, and 
all other products, the grand aggregate must be swelled almost beyond compari- 
son. It has been stated by statisticians that the West, with its present population 
and production, could spare of its surplus for export 30,000,000 tons. For the 
want of cheap and easy means of transportation, not one-third of this amount of 
tonnage finds its way to market, which, at a very low estimate, is an annual loss 
of one hundred millions of dollars to the people of the Mississippi Valley. 

The Mississippi river, but for a few impediments which it is in the power of the 
General Government to remove ata trifling cost, would afford the cheapest pos- 
sible means of transportation for the bulky products of the West. We know by 
actual demonstration that freight can be carried by natural water lines as low as 
one and a half mills per ton per mile, and that by railroad lines it cannot be 
carried for less than fifteen mills per ton per mile. 

That it is the duty of the General Government to render the navigation of the 
Mississippi river and its branches safe and easy, no one willdeny. Eminent 
engineer officers of the United States, who have investigated the matter, pro- 
nounce the work practicable, and furnish reliable estimates of the probable cost, 
the aggregate of which for works of pressing and immediate importance, does not 
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exceed ten million dollars. This, the noblest river upon the face of the globe, pene- 
trating and fertilizing by its branches a territorial area of not less than 1,200,000 
square} miles, affording continuous inland navigation of fifteen thousand miles, 
bearing upon its bosom an annual commerce of more than two'thousand million dol- 
lars, can be so improved by the immediate expenditure of this sum of ten millions, 
as to admit at its mouth ships drawing twenty feet of water ; while steamers suited 
for both ocean and river carriage could safely ascend to the Falls of the Ohio, or 
to the mouth of the Missouri; six feet of water would also be secured at the 
lowest stages over the Falls of the Ohio river, and on the Des Moines rapids of 
the Mississippi river; while steamers drawing four feet could pass the Rock 
Isiand rapids and ascend to the Falls of St. Anthony—two thousand miles from 
the Gulf. It is susceptible of easy demonstration, therefore, that the expenditure 
of this small sum of money, in perfecting asystem of improvements already 
begun on the Mississippiand Ohio rivers, will inevitably cheapen the cost of 
transportation, so as to enhance the profit of production of the leading staples of 
life in the Mississippi Valley fully ten per cent., with a corresponding saving to 
the consumer, for it is nndeniably true that cheap carriage benefits all alike. Or- 
dinary rates during the past season from the Upper Mississippi to New York have 
been about fifty cents per bushel on wheat,*and from eighteen to twenty dollars 
per ton for third and fourth class freight. With an improved river the same class 
of freights would be carried for one-half these rates, with no material increase in 
the time of transportation, and the advantage of open lines Jater in the fall and 
earlier in the spring. In fact, froma very large portion of the West, our chief 
products would then bear transportation by rail to points upon the river that are 
never obstructed for any considerable time by ice. 

The annexed statement exhibits the estimated cost of completing improve- 


ments already begun : 
RAPIDS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Estimates by Gen. J. H. Wilson. 


OE... . > kamtuiiad ie as op eck mgieeiee and aeein no cnnad $1,300,000 
PE NE SE... cu. Nes a0 ce cee RADAGE Es os atest vena hac ¢ de 200,000 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

Serer Coats, (Gy Ti. Wes oa cis does bes «oa taco pdcenesosn 334,465 
MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Estimate by Gen. McAlister. ............-:cieecscccanccscreccccces 275,000 
Removal of snags and wrecks, and dredging........................+ 1,000,000 

OHIO RIVER. 
Falls of the Ohio—Estimates by Gen. Godfrey Weitzel. 

epatbbots OF Obl Chae 5 iis i TIES Oe Gein see $ 933,500 

New canal—Indiana shore. ............ cece cee sec ccccers 3,470,000 

i atas Fé cnet Rome cots ae teu bias av chin 225,000 
—_—————$4, 628, 500 
Above the falls—W. Milnor Roberts................ 0... c ccc eee eee 473,000 
Below the falls— .. ; oe pees ae bidet iS teas enedckewssens 363,000 
$8,673,965 


When such great benefits are to be secured at so trifling a cost, it becomes 
criminal for Congress to longer delay the necessary appropriations. 

The Mississippi river and its principal branches form the boundaries of co-ter- 
minous States ; it is by treaty and solemn compact dedicated to the use of all the 
States as a common highway, and is under the guardianship of the General Gov- 
ernment, and not subject to the control of States, corporations nor individuals. 
It has not been the. beneficiary of very many appropriations. To facilitate foreign 
commerce and the coasting trade, large sums have been regularly my eve 
year in improving harbors along the Atlantic and lake shore, and in building an 
maintaining lighthouses. On the Mississippi we have been left to grope through 
intricate channels, beset with sand bars, snags or sunken wrecks ; or ribbed with 
rocks, breaking the river into falls and rapids—with nothing but sight by day and 
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faith by night to guide the pilot in conducting his precious freights of life and 
property on long and perilous voyages, 

We of the West have cheerfully shared inthe burden of supporting tariffs for 
the protection of home manufactures ; we have paid liberally for the encourage- 
ment of foreign commerce ; and althongh our prayers for the relief of internal 
commerce and the improvement of the Mississippi river have been often answered 
by objections toa general system of internal improvements, yet we have at all 
times acquiesced in subsidies of public land and of the public credit for building 
railroads and other artificial lines of communication, upon which, notwithstand- 
ing the bounty of Congress and private donation, the cost of carriage continues 
to be ten-fold as much as upon natural lines. 

In the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 1867, it is 
stated in regard to the Pacific railroads, that ‘in aid of these enterprises Congress 
by different enactments, has granted by estimate 124,000,000 acres. Land con- 
cessions have also been heretofore granted to Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louis- 
jana and California, amounting to 57,588,581 acres. Including the quantity 
granted for wagon roads, it is estimated that in the aggregate there have been con- 
ceded, in round numbers, one hundred and eighty-four millions eight hundred 
and thirteen thousand and nine huydred acres.” This subsidy is further aug- 
mented by the pledge of the financial credit of the Government to the extent of 
about sixty million dollars, for the greater part of which amount United States 
bonds have already been issued, with a very good prospect that the Government 
will ultimately have to pay every dollar of them without return. Here, then, is 
184,813,900 acres of land granted chiefly for railoads, which, at the price the 
Government imposes upon the reserved sections 





is Ces ee a kk RP SOR Pe PPE eo ee ee EE $462, 034,750 
ee GU FN ino 5 oo es pasdpaeensvasme bade ed's Casepeve vanes 60,000,000 
FE. s c's diss. cn capita cabbie lgbieweh at biealen Me Mie nc enehees $522,034, 750 


I do not undertake to say that this is not a good investment for the Govern- 
ment and the people ; certainly without the railroads these lands, many of them, 
could not have much value— but then it cannot be denied that as a speculation 
the companies have done splendidly, but the Government might have secured 
the same results at much less cost; for as in the case of the Union and Central 
Pacific railroads, it in fact pays about two prices for having the roads built, and 
then gives them away. Now, then, I undertake to say that if the Mississippi 
river by the power of eminent domain, or in any other way could have been 
turned over to a corporation, it would long since have been improved by the aid 
of money and land voted by Congress, and some company would now be toliing 
its commerce. But we have great reason to be thankful that the Mississippi river 
cannot thus be dealt with, its commerce is free, and as incapable of the curb of 
corporate rights, as its waters are of restraint in their progress to the sea. 

The West is waking up, the child has become a man, and a mighty man at that, 
and is still growing. We elect Presidents ont West. We mean to send men to 
Congress—more men, I mean—than we have ever sent before. The Mississippi 
is our institution ; you cannot abolish it, neither can it be farmed out. We say 
to the politician, if you are not loyal to it, we will abolish you. Give us ten millions 
of doilars right off—we want to spend it in cleaning out ; and when that is spent 
we will wantanother ten million—and if you do not take care in that sleepy hollow 
down on the Potomac, that is called Washington, we will move you out West and 
advertise your houses to let! This is the reconstruction that the country needs. 
The North and the South will shake hands on that. 

We say to Chicago deepen and widen your canal, float steamboats from the 
lakes to the Mississippi river ; Jet the Wisconsin and Fox River Canal be built ; 
construct the Virginia Central Water Line, but let all these works be free from 
tolls. We wantno partnerships between Uncle Sam and transportation com- 
panies or corporations. Neither States nor companies shall subsidize our com- 
merce ; railroad consolidations and stock jobbers shall not control us. The State 
of New York exacts from the commerce of the West a royalty of four millions 
dollars per annum for passing through her canal. We will make a ship canal of 
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the Mississippi river and save our money. By so doing we will enrich the coun- 
try, benefit ourselves, and perpetuate the Government and the Union of the 
States. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. Burwell, of Louisiana, Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, presented 
the following report, which, together with the resolutions, was adopted : 

The undersigned, appointed a committee to consider the subject of the foreign 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley, have discharged the duty to them referred, 
and beg leave to offer the following report : 

The commerce between the Mississippi Valley and foreign countries is second 
in importance only to the internal commerce which has occupied so much of our 
deliberations, for there would be very small inducement to provide ways of ac- 
cess to the seaif there were no foreign markets open for the purchase of our 
produce and the supply of our wants. 


PHYSICAL OBSTACLES TO COMMERCE. 


We leave to other committees appointed specially to consider the removal of the 
physical obstructions to river navigation to present to the convention, proper and 
adequate measures upon this subject, in the full confidence that they have de- 
voted to this duty the fruits of their ability and experience 


DIPLOMATIC AND COMMERCIAL OBSTACLES. 


There are, it is true, but very few impediments to the exportation of American 
= to the ports of Europe, but the commercial relations between the United 
States and the neighboring nations on the American continent are such as to de- 
bar our farmers and manufacturers from dealing with neighbors who would 
most naturally take and consume vast values. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to add a summary of the values which are expor- 
ted and imported into the other States of the American continent, with the very 
small proportion enjoyed by the United States ; it will at least serve to impress 
upon the convention the immense importance of this commerce, and the limited 
extent to which the United States is permitted to participate in it. According to 
the most recent reports accessible to the committee, the whole trade of the worid 
with the American States south of the United States, amounted to $525,000,000 
per annum. At the same dates the whole trade of the United States with these coun- 
tries was estimated not to exceed $50,000,000. Where did the vast remainder 
of this commerce go? To European States, which supplied almost all the manu- 
factures imported into Spanish America, and even furnished some of their colonies 
with food, when the mother country had any surplus. When it is remembered 
that the United States has once conquered Mexico, and once protected her from 
the control of a foreign power—that the United States at this day gaurantees to 
Spain the possession of her richest tributary province, when Jamaica and Canada 
repose peaceably under the protection of the United States; when the United 
States intervened with friendly offers to relieve .the helpless republics of Chili 
and Peru from the arrogant pretensions of Spain, and when our Government 
stands the guardian of every American republic from European intervention, a 
very practical question arises: What return do these powers and provinces make 
for a guardianship so generous? Apparently our treaties place us on a com- 
mercial footing ‘‘ with the most favored nations.” Really we only take ten per cent. 
of their foreign trade, the rest,being in effect given to commercial nations distant 
and inimical to them, and more intent on promoting their own commercial in- 
terests than ours. 

TRADE WITH TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 


Our trade with Mexico and Cuba especially illustrates the inequality of our 
commercial relations. The aggregate of State, port, and Federal taxes imposed 
upon foreign commodities imported into Mexico is estimated at uinety-three per 
cent. ad valorem. This does not, of course, include factorage and transportation, 
so that the accumulation of these charges has almost amounted to a prohibition 
of American exportation to Mexico. It may be asked how do other countries 
supply the import wants of Mexico? This is explained by the practice which the 
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European merchants in Mexico adopt of advancing to revolutionary and needy 
administrations sums of money to be repaid with an enormous interest by orders 
on the custom -houses of the revenue. There can be no doubt but the undisguised 
apprehension of the United States induce the South American States to favor a 
commerce with trans-Atlantic nations. The fact, however, remains that while the 
United States asserts the Monroe Doctrine, some of the most powerful and pro- 
ductive States of the Americen continent are under imperial government, and 
whilst we are nominally placed on the footing of the nations most favored in 
commerce, we practically take but ten per cent. of a commerce that should 
belong properly to us. 

Our commercial relations with Cuba illustrate the same impolicy on our part. 
The annual productions of Cuba were estimated, before the revolution, at about two 
hundred and fifty millions. Our commercial exchanges with Cuba varied from 
ten to thirty millions of dollars. The value of sugar and coffee imported into the 
United States from Cuba has amounted to at least sixty millions of dollars annu- 
ally during the past two or three years. When we consider that Cuba, like 
Louisiana, must import much of her provisions and live stock, we might well and 
reasonably expect that the Western and Eastern States of this Union might 
supply flour, pork, live stock and lumber, with manufactures of various kinds to 
the value of the products imported from Cuba into the United States. When, 
however, we remember that the Spanish duty on foreign flour is sometimes as 
high as eight dollars in gold per barrel, and that American live stock is excluded 
by the duties, we see that the ney A of Spain has been to protect her own 
farmers and manufacturers, and that the sole effect of her treaty with the United 
States has been to secure our guaranty of her protective system. The drain of 
specie for sugar is thus explained. 

Our trade with Brazil was equally unsatisfactory. In the year 1867 the coffee 
imported into the United States was worth about thirty-six millions of dollars. 
The flour exported to Brazil in payment was not worth more than a million of 
dollars. 

While your committee has no special complaint to make of the mode in which 
foreign imports are entered at the port of New Orleans, they would express the 
epinion that the importation of foreign commodities by this route would be 
greatly promoted by the creation of more ports of entry in the interior, and by 
the enactment of proper facilities for immediate and direct transportation of 
imported cargoes. It should be the duty of all representatives elect from the 
Mississippi Valley to obtain from Congress and from the Treasary Department at 
least as great facilities for the payment of revenues and transfer of Western 
imports as are enjoyed by any other port or route into the interior. 

While we have thus indicated the general impediments to the foreign trade of 
the Mississippi Valley, we may proceed more especially to discuss the domestic 
charges which affect thiscommerce. We are here to advocate the Mississippi 
river and its outlet as one great line of intercommunication between the interior 
and foreignjcountries. There are other great rival lines. Singly, perhaps, no one 
railroad or canal can vent the abundant products of the West. Yet there are 
some great lines of rail and canal lines, besides the great inland seas, which 
employ at least one fourth of the whole national tonnage. 

This must have comprised much the most of Western commerce, since New 
Orleans, sitting at the only other outlet, received during last year the following 
weights and values of Western produce : : 

Western produce received at New Orleans, tons...................24.- 967,681 
mew Gmanms, Wale Gubimmated ion. 5s 5s cic ccc nchndecveaesccicoschs $68,789,000 

The value of these products shipped coastwise and foreign, cannot he very well 
ascertained, but may be stated as follows : 


Western “sim mag SEO COMMUNI icikias 5h. aad oo owas ocseneetwee $36,000,000 
IS 25. Ghd 00 «0 bade 0b mail MU Senos <0 VU acces ecu cele eewae 32,789,000 


The whole foreign values imported through the port of New Orleans last year did 
not exceed eleven and a half millions of dollars. That imported through New York 
alone exceeded two hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars. These facts 
show that there are many trade crevasses on the Mississippi, through which an 
immense proportion of Western produce escapes to Eastern ports, thus taking 
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from our own river boats and barges a freight which may be estimated at millions, 
the greater part of which is capitalized elsewhere. We must all feel that this 
competition and rivalry is most formidable. 
€ are now in council to recover the trade which we have lost, and toconstitute 

the Mississippi and the railroads which are tributary and feeders to it, a rival to 
the line of cars and coastwise shipment. If, then, there be any commercial 
charges, local or domestic, which can be thrown off or reduced, we earnest 
implore the several cities on the Mississippi to subscribe some part of suc 
reduction as their contribution to this great struggle. We will only enumerate 
these 7 : They are pilotage, towage, stevedorage, wharfage, factorage and in- 
surance. We donot assume to say that these charges are greater than elsewhere or 
that they are in themselves excessive. We can state on the best authority that the 
amount, without insurance, to at least ten dollars per ton on a sailing vessel which 
enters, unloads, loads, and clears from the mouth of the river. That the 
charges of all the river cities from St. Louis to New Orleans, both included, 
amounts per annum to three per cent. on the whole cost of a first-class river 
steamer, and that river and marine insurance between St. Louis and Liverpool 
by the Mississippi route is three per cent., while from St. Louis to Liverpool over- 
land, and by way of New York, it is but one per cent. Besides this, it should be 
remembered that time is an active element in the determination of commerce. 
That the lines overland, on throngh bills between St. Louis and Liverpool, may 
be estimated at about four thousand three hundred miles, or twenty-one days; 
that the voyage by river and ocean by way of New Orleans is about six thousand 
five hundred miles, or about twenty-seven days. This disadvantage must be 
counteracted as far as possible. It may be done in the following manner, on 
the part of each of the river cities : 

1. Allowing close connection between rail and river. 

2. By so sheltering the levees or wharves as to combine the wharf and ware- 
house. 

3. By the erection of elevators for grain and for rolling freight. 

4. By using through bills of lading es a basis of banking and exchange. 

5. By establishing through lines of river boats and barges, to consign to and 
pro-rate with ocean steamers at New Orleans for the conveyance of Western pro- 
duce out and the importation of all merchandise coastwise and foreign. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION, 


Another important element of commerce is immigration. We have stated that 
the exports of Western produce from New Orleans amount by general estimate to 
about thirty-two million, most of which is to Mexico, South America and the 
Islands. Her chief foreign exports last year consisted of 841,000 bales of cotton 
and 16,000 hhds tobacco. These freights would afford a fair price for the impor- 
tation of immigrants, for when it is remembered that 200 immigrants on a cotton 
ship would, at $40 each, pay that vessel $8000 passage money, it will be seen that 
this will enable the vessel to take out Western pork or flour on better terms than 
if she had to come over in ballast. It may trespass somewhat on the province of 
of another committee, but we need not refrain from impressing upon you the 
importance of contributing on behalf of the whole valley to the protection and 
direction of immigrants arriving at the port of New Orleans and destined for the 
upper country. Congress should moreover re-enact and extend the provisions of 
the immigrant act of 1864 to the port of New Orleans so far as to authorize the 
appointmentof a salaried commissioner of immigration on the same terms as at 
the port of New York. 

PORT AND RIVER CHARGES. 


To these general obstructions which affect the progress of the commerce of the 
Mississippi Valley may be added certain domestic impediments which are within 
our own control. It would not be entirely proper to charge to the management 
or jealousy of foreign persons the entire transfer of Spanish American commerce 
to European merchants. It is, in our opinion, due in very great part tothe 
organization by France and England of a postal steam service with these countries. 
This affords facilities of mercantile intercourse between these countries, which 
must determine a oe deal of the trade in the direction stated. -Allow us to- 
state a summary of the principal English steam lines to foreign countries : 
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There is thus an aggregate of 3200 steamers, witha tonnage of 1,400,000 tons. 
These lines run to every commercial port in the West Indies. 


AN AMERICAN CONTINENTAL POLICY. 


We have mentioned some of the chief obstacles to our trade with foreign 
nations. It will have been seen that those obstructions have fallen chiefly upon 
the Western States of the Union, which, while they are among the chief con- 
sumers of West Indian produce, have been compelled to ship grain across the 
ocean for sale in the markets of Europe to pay for the productions that grow at 
their own doors. Certainly this great inequality of relations between the United 
States and her sister republics of the continent require the grave consideration 
of the Government. They require the adoption of reciprocal trade relations and 
the abolition of all port and municipal duties which militate against a fair ex- 
change of commodities. 

It is well worth the consideration of our Government whether the time has not 
arrived for adopting a policy which will give to the United States a free and re- 
ciprocal commerce with the States of South, Central and Isthmian America and 
Mexico. In this connection, it may be menticned that the construction of an 
isthmian and inter-oceanic canal across the territory of Central America would 
tend to the removal of a great physical jobstruction to the commerce between the 
Valley of the Mississippi and the western coast of America and the ports of Asia. 


THE PROVISION MARKET OF EUROPE PRECARIOUS, 


When we look to the fact that Great Britain is almost the only European coun- 
try that produces less provisions than it consumes, and that this demand fluctuates 
with every harvest, it is obvious that the immense growth of Americam cereals 
must very soon require some more permanent market. It is proper, moreover, 
to consult the rapid development of Northern Europe under the agency of rail- 
roads now bringing the most remote territories of Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
into the markets of Europe. The city of Trieste, in Austria, sent in 1867, more 
flour to Rio Jeniero than any city in the United States. How then can the valley 
of the Mississippi rely upon a demand so far from home as that it requires two 
bushels of corn to carry one to market ? 

The inevitable result of this inadequate and uncertain demand will be to con- 
vert the whole interior of the West into a manufacturing community. Factories 
and founderies will be built, skilled labor and machinery will be imported, the 
cotton of the South will be converted into fabrics, the iron and the raw material 
of the West will be combined with its industry, and the West will become a 
centre of manufactures adequate to its own supply and producing also for ex. 
portation. Where then will be the market for her provisions and other produc- 
tions? We answer, on the continent of America. We will supersede the 
supplies furnished by European nations and throw upon them the burden of 
crossing the ocean to compete with us. 


OCEAN POSTAL SERVICE. 


We must call the attention of the convention to the unequal facilities afforded to 
the different sections of the Union. Not only is the whole United States shamefully 
unprovided with a postal steam marine, but the appropriations which have been 
made by Congress for that purpose have been small unequal. New York has re- 
ceived subventions for a postal steam line to San Francisco, by way of Panama, Vera 
Cruz, Havana and Rio Janeiro ; San Francisco hes an appropriation for a steam 
postal line to China, but the Valley of the Mississippi has received no appropria- 
tion whatsoever for a post line from her port of New Orleans to any foreign port 
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except to British Honduras. There are bills now pending which propose postal 
subsides to steam lines to run to foreign ports. The portsof departure, specified 
in these bills, are all north of Cape Hatteras. 

Asa summary of this report the committee begs leave to offer the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Federal Senators representing the constituency of this 
convention are respectfully requested : 

1. To examine the treaty relations between the United States and foreign 
powers with a view to obtaining such modifications or amendments thereof as 
will remove all obstacles to a free or reciprocal trade between the Mississippi 
river and sach foreign nations. 

2. To exercise their influence with the appointing power to secure for the Valley 
of the Mississippi a fair share of the diplomatic and consular appointments to 
foreign countries. 

Resolved, That the river and port cities of the Mississippi Valley be requested 
to extend all the municipal facilities and commercial economies indicated in this 
report as a means of counteracting the rivalry of the cross routes and of regaining 
and increasing the domestic and foreign commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 

Resoived, Thatthe several States of the Mississippi Valley are requested to 
aid in establishing and sustaining an immigrant agency and depot at the city of 
New Orleans, on such terms as: will secure to those States a fair share of the 
foreign immigration. 

Resolved, That the Representatives of the Valley of the Mississippi in Con- 
gress be requested to introduce bills for the increase and equalization of postal 
steam service, by additional subsidies to lines of steamers between the port of 
New Orleans and the principal ports of Europe, America and Asia. 

Wa. M. Burwetx, Louisiana, 
L. R. Suryock, Missouri, 

C. Wrxston, Illinois, 

R. L. Bower, Iowa, 

A. A. Barnes, Tennessee. 


ART. 1V.—SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
: BY LEWIS TROOST, ESQ. 

From the earliest periods of civilization, the possession of the 
trade of the East has been the great object of the active nations of 
the world. In ancient times, the magnificent cities of Tyre, 
Palmyra, Carthage and Alexandria ; in the middle ages, Venice and 
Genoa ; in more modern times, London and Amsterdam ; ard in the 
present century, New York, were enriched by it. 

Impressed with ite importance, the spirit of enterprise has ever 
been pursuing routes by which to secure it. Three centuries before 
the Christian era, to gain it, Alexander the Great founded Alexandria, 
and pushed his coryuests to the Indus. A route to acquire it was 
also developed by the Greeks along the Hellespont and Euxine Sea, 
and by the Caspian and Aral seas. The Romans opened another 
route for it by a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, and thence to 
India by the ocean. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 


trade was monopolized by the Venetians and Genoese, who derived 
3 
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thence great wealth and power. In 1498 thefree ocean route around 
the Cape of Good Hope was discovered. This route was thence oc- 
cupied by the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English and French, re- 
sulting in the supremacy of the English inthe East. Of late years, 
for the purpose of enjoying the trade, the Russians extended their 
conquests inland eastwardly into Asia. In 1846, the project of 
opening a ship canal between the Mediterranean and Red Sea was 
revived, and in 1858 the French Suez Ship Canal Company was or- 
ganized and the construction of the canal commenced under the 
energetic practical direction of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, with such 
extraordinary activity that it is authoritatively announced the com- 
pletion of this gigantic work will be so far advanced in the month 
of October of this year us to permit the passage of vessels from 
Europe direct to India. 

For the last twenty years, New York has had a connection with 
the Paciffc by the Isthmus of Panama and has reaped a rich harvest. 

An inter-oceanic ship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by the Isthmus of Darien has also been recently inaugurated 
by a strong company of New York capitalists, under the lead of 
Peter Cooper, with every prospect of success. 

Finally, the year 1869 has witnessed the establishment of a grand 
railway through the States and Territories of the United States 
from the Atlantic, at New York, to the Pacific, at San Francisco, of 
the magnificent length of 3353 miles, on which passengers are now 
transported in 1614 hours from ocean to ocean, over almost the 
broadest part of the North American continent. 

In addition to this great continental railroad in operation, there 
are four, or more, other Pacific railroads projected ; the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound, through the 
State of Minnesota and the Territories of Dakotah, Montana, Idaho 
aod Washington ; the Atlantic and Pacific, from Springfield, Mo., 
and Fort Smith, Ark., to the Pacific ; the International, or South- 
west Pacific Grand Trunk Railroad, from Cairo, mouth of, the Obio, 
to Jefferson, Texas, thence to Rio Grande City, on the Rio Grande, 
and thence through Mexico to San Blas, on the Pacific; and the 
Memphis, El Paso and Pacific Railroad, from the Arkansas State 
line, at the western terminus of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, to 
El Paso del Norte, on the Rio Grande, 
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The recent Southern Commercial Convention, which assembled at 
New Orleans, favored the location of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
as follows, viz : 

Commencing at San Diego, California, thence extending to the 
junction of the Colorado and Gila rivers, thence to El Paso del 
Norte, on the Rio Grande, and thence to a suitable point on the 
thirty-second parallel of north latitude, east of the Brazos river, in 
the State of Texas ; from which point branches can be conveniently 
made, connecting with St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, New 
Orleans, and other places. 

In favoring this location the convention confined themselves to 
the consideration of one main Pacific railroad line, located in the 
territory of the United States. 

The location of this main line may be greatly improved, without 
materially increasing its length, by another location, which will not 
only develop all the great resources contemplated to be opened by 
the favored route, but which will pass over a better surface for con- 
struction and effective transportation and a better country for busi- 
ness, and will, besides, permit connections to be made with two 
harbors, one accessible to, and the other on the Pacific, making the 
shortest possible connection between the Pacific and the Mississippi 
Valley, and forming two railroad lines from the United States 
through the greater and most valuable portions of Mexico. 

The location of a main line which will accomplish all these objects 
commences at one of its eastern termini, say New Orleans, thence runs 
westwardly through Louisiana by thee New Orleans and Opelousas 
Railroad, and its extension to Orange, on the Sabine river, 
in Texas; thence westwardly, by the Texas and New Or- 
leans Railroad, to Houston,*thence westwardly by the Houston 
Tap and Brazoria, and the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado rail- 
roads to Columbus, thence westwardly, by railroads to be built, to 
San Antonia, Texas, thence westwardly to a suitable point on the 
western boundary of Texas in the valley of the Rio Grande, thence - 
up that valley to El Paso del Norte, and thence by the route favored - 
by the convention to San Diego, on the Pacific. 

By this location of main line, a favorable position is afforded from 
which to start a railroad branch to Guaymas, on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. The route of this branch will commence at the main line, in 
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the valley of the Rio Grande, at the junction of the valley of Rio 
Choncos ; thence extends up that valley via Chihuahua and the val- 
ley of one of its tributaries to its head ; thence intersecting a di- 
viding ridge, passes down the valley of Mayo river and across to 
the valley of Yaqui river, down which it continues to Guaymas, on 
the Gulf of California. 

This location of main line will also permit the construction, on the 
best route, of a branch extending from it at San Antonio, Texas, 
via Laredo, to San Bias, on the Pacific, and thence to the City of 
Mexico. 

From San Blas, the valley of the Rio Grande de Santiago reaches 
to within a few miles of the City of Mexico, and up this valley a 
route for a railroad to that city, with easy grades, may doubtless be 
obtained 

The miles of railroad necessary to build, in order to complete the 
system of railroads above suggested, will be, approximately, as fol- 
lows, viz: 

1. Main line, from San Diego, on the Pacific, via El] Paso del Norte, the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande and San Antonio, Texas, tc New Orleans, 1,710 
miles, less 191 miles of railroad in Texas and Louisiana, in operation. .1,519 
2. Branch from Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, to the main line in the 


valley of the Rio Grande, at the junction of the valley Rio Choncos... 400 
3. Branch from San Blas, on the Pacific, via Laredo, Texas, to the main line 


I RS SRE TESS. | pre gee ere es eee 720 
4. Extension of this branch to the City of Mexico, up the valley of Rio 

EE NN Sa. ai ohid » 6 das.w stew sich Ubeit pe ec cubes aslge hie aie 500 

Total miles of railroad to build. ............0.60.0cceceeeeeeeeu esses 3,139 


The route for the main line of railroad from San Diego eastwardly 
as far as El Paso del Norte, on the Rio Grande, is the same as that 
favored by the Southern Commercial Convention. Here, instead of 
pursuing a direct course across the country eastwardly to a suitable 
point on the thirty-second parallel*of latitude, east of the Brazos 
river, in the State of Texas, it takes down the valley of the Rio 
Grande until it reaches the foot of the table lands between the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado, and thence passes over a level country to 
New Orleans. This location is about 110 miles longer than the 
route favored by the convention, measured on an air line, but it 
passes over a country favorable for the construction at moderate 
cost of a more effective railroad for transportation, by reason of its 
lighter grades. Besides, it enables two direct railroad connections 
to be made between New Orleans and two western terminal sea- 
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ports, the one accessible to, and the other on the Pacific, in the dis- 
tance of 1260 and 1250 miles respectively, while the distance from 
San Diego, on the Pacific, to New Orleans, on the route favored by 
the convention, is 1600 miles, thus forming two shorter railroad con- 
nections with the Pacific harbors, the one by 360 and the other by 
350 miles. A very direct, continuous railroad line between New 
Orleans and the City of Mexicocan also be effected by continuing the 
branch to San Blas, up the valley of the Rio Grande de Santiago 
about five hundred miles. The distance of New Orleans from the 
City of Mexico by railroad, on this route, will be about 1750 miles. 

Tracing can a map the system of railroads above suggested, its 
comprehensive advantages will be at once apparent. 

The harbor of San Diego, the western terminus of the main line, 
is represented to be well sheltered by surrounding hills, being in the 
form of a curve, about twelve miles long and from one to two 
miles broad, with a channel to the sea about half a mile wide, on 
which there is never less than thirty feet water. Its anchorage, 
being on a sandy clay bottom, is excellent. Itis situate between 
the thirty-second and thirty-third parallel of north latitude. 

Gnaymas, the western terminus of the branch via Chihuahua, is 
on the Gulf of California, and is accessible to the Pacific. Its har- 
bor is also stated to be well sheltered and to have ample space and 
depth of water, with good holding ground. It is near the twenty- 
eighth parallel of north latitude. 

San Blas, the terminus on the Pacific of the branch from San An- 
tonio, via Laredo, is situated at the mouth of the Rio Grande de 
Santiago, between the twenty-first and twenty-second parallels of 
north latitude. The harbor is said not to be good. But as it was 
formerly much frequented by Spanish, and latterly by Mexican ves- 
sels, engaged in the Pacific trade, it will doubtless answer the pur- 
poses of a terminus on the Pacific for the branch. 

The resources of the country which will be opened toa market 
by the main line of the system of railroads suggested, both mineral 
and agricultural, are abundant and valuable. 

Commencing at San Diego, the main line traverses a country 
through the southern part of California, which has gold, silver and 
tin. Thence in the southern part of Arizona and the southwestern 
corner of New Mexico, intersected by the line, gold, silver and cop- 
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per have been found abundantly. All the copper formerly used in 
Mexico, as far south as Chihuahua, was derived from the south- 
western corner of New Mexico. The supply of copper thus ob- 
tained was large. In Texas and Louisiana, where traversed by the 
main line, there are no mineral resources except, perhaps, some beds 
of brown lignite, which may answer for fuel. 

The value of California as an agricultural country is being now 
appreciated. The southern part of it, penetrated by the main line 
of the system of railroads, is found to be well adapted for the pro- 
duction of cotton, sugar cane, corn, grapes, peaches, pears, oranges, 
lemons, olives, almonds, prunes, pine apples, plantains, bananas, figs 
andindigo. This section of country is said to contain 10,000,000 acres 
of arable land, all of which can be made very productive and valu- 
able by irrigation. The climate of the southern part of California 
is also represented to be highly favorable for raising the silk worm. 

In Arizona, south of the Gila, and west of the hundred and twelfth 
meridian, the country is sandy, and is reported to be not arable, ex- 
cept along the river. The remainder of the southern part of this 
Territory, which will be passed over by the main line of railroad, 
produces abundant crops of sugar and cotton. The mountains and 
hill sides of this section are covered with the richest and most 
abundant pasturage. 

The main line of railroad will pass through only a small portion 
of the southwestern corner of New Mexico. 

Through Texas, immense areas of the most fertile cotton lands, 
situate in what is known as peculiarly the “cotton belt,” will be 
opened to settlement and cultivation by the main line of the system 
of railroads. These lands produce abundantly not only cotton, but 
also sugar, tobacco, wheat, corn, staall grain, grasses, and nearly all 
the fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone. The main line of 
the system and one of the branches will also traverse in Texas ex- 
tensive perennial pastures, in which millions of horned cattle roam 
and keep fat summer and winter, without having food or shelter 
provided. It is said that this great stock raising region in Texas 
is capable of supporting stock sufficient to supply the United States 
with the best beef. This section also possesses great advantages 
for raising horses, mules and sheep at trifling cost. 

Cheap connection with this prolific stock country is a matter of 
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greater importance to the United States than would at first be sup- 
posed. The annual consumption of beef by the people of the United 
States is estimated at 2,000,000 tons. Should only one-eighth of the 
population become accessible by railroad to the gtock raising region 
of Texas, and a saving of one cent per pound in the beef consumed 
be effected, the amount saved would be $5,000,000. 

Already an extensive and highly profitable trade in cattle between 
the stock country of Texas and the Southern, Western and North- 
western States has been developed. The cattle are driven to the 
seaboard, shipped in steamers to New Orleans, and thence are dis- 
tributed by railroads. 

The southwestern corner of Texas, intersected by the railroad, is 
heavily timbered with pine and cypress of matchless size and 
quality. ‘ 

Through Louisiana the railroad will penetrate a country noted for 
its capacity for producing cotton and sugar. 

Thus it will be seen that the main line of the suggested system 
of railroads passes over a country all of which is capable of sus- 
taining a population. Much of this country is already inhabited. 
The portion uninhabited will be populated soon after the railroad 
goes into operation, for they offer the greatest inducements to set- 
tlement and cultivation. 

As regards capacity of route for supporting population, the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad possesses decided advantages over the Pacific 
Railroad now ia operation. This latter railroad passes for hundreds 
of miles through a broken country, inhabited at present only by 
savages, and which will never be inhabited except by railroad em- 
ployees and savages, as it is incapable of supporting a population, 
and offers no attractions of any kind to civilized settlers. In sucha 
state of things, this desert country will always present serious ob- 
stacles to the running through of trains with any degree of safety 
and regularity, especially in the night, 

The suggested system of railroads will also pass through a coun- 
try with a medium climate. In this relation it will have decided 
superiority over the Pacific Railroad in operation. On the latter 
road, it is said, there are forty miles of country in which, in order 
to prevent blockades from snow and ice, enormous timber sheds 
have to be employed. To construct these sheds 800,000 feet of tim- 
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ber are required per mile. When their liability to decay and to de- 
struction by fire are considered, it will be acknowledged that the cost 
of maintaining forty miles of them will be enormous. 

Besides, the suggested system of railroads will not have to con- 
tend with the severe and prolonged winter’s cold, which will be 
found to be a source of serious expense on the Pacific Ruilroad in 
operation, as it is on all railroads in northern regions. 

In the surveys made by order of Congress, some years ago, for 
the different Pacific railroads, it was ascertained that the route for 
the Southwestern, or International Pacific Railroad, (which, as 
stated before, fora great part of its length corresponds with the 
main line of the system of railroads herein suggested,) possessed 
advantages over all the other Pacific railroad routes surveyed. in 
affording the shortest connection by railroad of the Atlantic with 
the Pacific, in being much the cheapest route upon which to con- 
struct a railroad, costing, even when extended northwardly up the 
Pacific coast to San Francisco, $20,000,000 less than the least of all 
the other routes, in the lowness of the summits crossed, in the re- 
quisition of gentler grades, whereby a railroad more effective for 
transportation can be constructed, and finally, in being entirely ex- 
empt from the impediments and heavy expenses due to long con- 
tinued, severe cold. 

The route of the main line of the system of railroads herein sug- 
gested combines all these stated advantages in a greater degree 
than the route surveyed by order of Congress. Besides, it passes 
through a country more capable of supporting a railroad and making 
it a commercial success, and it enables short connections by rail- 
road to be effected with Pacific purts through Mexico on the best 
routes, by which the greater and most valuable portions of that 
country will be opened to the United States and through which 
ports, the best routes of commerce with most of the rich countries 
of the East can be established. 

On the suggested system of railroads, as on all the railroads 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, it is highly important that the 
ascending grades to be overcome should be as gentle as possible, 
because it will have a large and heavy amount of freight to trans- 
port. . 

The importance of gentle grades on such a railroad is evident 
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from the following table, which exhibits the maximum loads which can 
be drawn up different grades by a twenty-four ton engine on four 
drivers. 


Tons. 

On a level.............. er tee thecictc ns 9c came” *- aa bo 
Up a grade 30 feet per mile... 2... 26. c cece ccc ee eee cent ween ec ceneeetes 
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The surveys, made by order of Congress, indicated that the line 
traced for the Pacific Railroad on the southern route would allow 
lighter grades than the line examined for the Pacific Railroad in 
operation. What grades were actually used in constructing this 
latter railroad is not known tothe writer. Judging, however, from 
the deplorable manner in which it is reported to have been bnilt, it 
would not be surprising if the existing grades were steeper than the 
original surveys fixed, or than the surface of the country will admit, 
at reasonable cost. 

The route for the main line of the system of railroads herein 
suggested will permit, at moderate cust, grades more favorable 
than the line surveyed by order of Congress, as it passes over a 
more level country, along the foot of the table lands between the 
Colorado and the Pecos, and along the valley of the Rio Grande, 
thus dividing the table lands and also the Apache mountains, both 
of which have to be encountered by the line explored by order of 
Congress and by the line favored by the Southern Commercial 
Convention. 

It was previously stated that the harbors on the Pacific and on 
the Gulf of California, at the termini of the main line and branches 
of the proposed system of railroads, were situate between the 
twenty-first and twenty-third parallels of north latitude. Tracing 
the space between these parallels westwardly over a globe, it will 
be seen that it includes the Sandwich Islands, Canton, and the 
northern parts of the China and Arabian seas, and of the Bay of 
Bengal. As regards distance, therefore, these harbors are on the 
most direct highways to the principal ports of the East. 

It is said also that vessels from harbors on the North American 
coast, within this space, bound for China, the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, can make the outward and inward voyage between them with 
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greater dispatch and convenience than from harbors on other parts of 
the ovast, beivg aided in going by an ocean current sweeping out by 
the Sandwich Islands, and in returning by a counter ocean current 
ranning back along the Chinese coast and thence eastwardly across 
the Pacific to the point of departure on the North American coast. 

Farther, an inspection of a globe will show that the countries 
which supply most of. the rich .trade of the East are situate south 
of ihe paralled of San Diego, the most northern of the proposed 
terminal harbors. 

The harbors at the termini of the suggested system of railroads 
are, therefore, on the most direct routes of transit possible to be 
established between the richest portions of the eastern division of 
the. globe and the commercial centres of the western division, 
and a system of railroads, like that herein suggested, directly con- 
necting these harbors with those onthe north latitude will un- 
doubtly, if properly constructed, prove to be the most expeditious 
means of transit and transport, and will secure the largest share of 
the immevse business which has to be accommodated. 

Some idea of this business may be formed when it is considered 
that six years ago more than 600,000 passengers and $80,000,000 
of treasure aunuaily passed over the Isthmus of Panama to and 
from the ports of the Pacific. The Australian trade ard travel at 
that time amounted annually to $44,000,000 in treasure, $73,000,000 
in imports, and 53,000 passengers. Ten years ago the actual value 
of the commerce of the United States with the East was annually 
$100,294 ,487, that of Great Britain $139,184,554, and of France 
$59,073,859, or in all $298,552,900. The aggregate value of Eastern 
commerce with the world now is estimated at $350,000,000. 

In addition to this Eastern trade, there is the trade of the Pacific 
soast, of a large portion of North America, and of the greater part 
ef South America, most of which will pass over the proposed system 
ef railroads, on account of greater expedition and economy. This 
commerce, although in the infancy of development, amounts to 
many millions annually, In Mexico and the South American States, 
accessible and convenient to the suggested system of railroads, and 
which can use it to greater advantage than any other means of 
transit and transport, the annual product of gold and silver alone 
now reaches nearly $43,000,000. 
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This estimate of the trade and travel which awaits the Pacific 
Railroad is defective for want of access to the latest authorities, 
Such as it is, however, it serves to show the magnificent business 
which may be expected—a business the proportions of which wifl 
wonderfully increase after the proposed system of railroads is in 
operation. 

That Pacific railroad which presents the shortest means of tran- 
sit and transport between the foci of travel and trade, which is the 
best constructed, which has the most gentle grades and curves, or 
in other words, is the most effective for transportation and which can 
be most economically maintained, afid can perform its work with the 
greatest expedition and certainty, at the cheapest rates, will un- 
doubtedly obtain the largest share of business and pay the best. 
The route traversed by the main line of the suggested system of 
railroads wil] allow the construction of a railroad combining all 
the above stated requisites, at less cost than any other Pacific route 
through the territory of the. United States, and in order to secure 
the greater part of the business, and to make the enterprise pay, it 
only remains for those interested to see that a capable, first-class 
railroad is built upon it. 

All the heavy, bulky and not very valuable freight will be con- 
fined to the through water routes, but the transportation of travel- 
ers, light and valuable goods, such as teas and silks, and of treasure, 
will be secured by the Pacific railroads extending through the 
States and Territories of the United States, and principally by the 
proposed system of railroads. This result is evident from the fol- 
lowiug tables of the comparative distances and time by various 
routes, steamers being estimated at ten, and railroads at twenty 
miles per iéur. The tables further dllustrate the advantages of the 
suggested system of Pacific railroads. 

Safety, certainty, and dispatch are the great attractions which 
will draw travel to the North American continental Pacific rail- 
roads. And the same attractions, joined to a saving in insurance 
and interest, will cause them to be preferred for the conveyance of 
tréasure and valuable goods. 

The actual distances between points, stated in the table, may not 
be exactly correct, but the relative distances are, which answers 
the purpose of comparison. 
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In forming the tables, it is assumed that the European and North 
American railroads from Waterville, Maine, to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, the Northeast and Southwest Alabama, and the New Orleans 
and Mobile railroads, all of which are in course of construction, 
and that the proposed Mobile and Alabama grand trunk railroad, 
from Mobile to Elyton, and the main line of the suggested system 


of Pacific railroads, are all in operation : 


Table No. 1—Comparative rg in time of transit by various routes between 
New York and Canton. 
Miles by Miles by Time 
; Railroad. Steamer. Hours. 
1. From New York, via Mobile, New Orleans and main line 
of proposed Pacific railroad to San — California, 











thence to Canton— 

From New York to Mobile... ab hocesaeetaan basis vee iad 1,216 paasee 60.30 
“ Mobile to New Orleans..... cacesgbanesvhesoonsacreces . Sere 4.96 
New Orleans to San Diego............cccecscecececees eee” > Sddeae 85.50 
San Diego to Canton............ sepwdetabdbereseedcoce § ensses 7,800 780.00 
Total from New York to Canton........... .cseeeeseees 3,065 7,890 933.25 
3. From New York to Canton, via Isthmus of Suez canal..... = ...... 18,400 1,840.00 

Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
suggested system of Pacific railroads.............cceee+ sncece tees 406.75 


or nearly seventeen days. 
%. from New York to Canton, via Isthmus of Panama, 
Railroad 





bee sacconcces Prrorry TT eecssccovecsepeisccseses 47.5 ocsene 2.37 
18,152.56 1,315.25 
Total from New York to Canton........00..-seeeeeess 47.5 13,152.56 1,317.62 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
system of Pacific railroads..... Poddevacseans... cosses | ‘eeete ° 384.37 
or a little over sixteen days. 
4. From New York to Canton. via Cape of Good Hope.... .. eoeewd 15,600 1,560.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
suggested system of Pacific railroad..............- eeoses ovecse 626.75 
or over twenty-six day-. 
§. From New York to Canton, WER Ge Me cksccateciseten | seeecs 21,300 2,130.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
Bugg sted system of Pacific railroads.........essecsees  ceeeee teens 1,196.75 


or nea: ly fifty days. 
Table No. 2—Comparative differences in time of transit between New York and Mel- 
bourne, Australia, by various routes. 


1. 7 New York, via Mobile, New Orleans and main line 
tg ey system of Pacific railroad to San sedis asin 














(pans Pes obencats eons pancstdhas -¢ 3,065 sadebe 153,25 
Ban Diego to Melbourne.............ccceecececececccccccee tenes 7,800 780 00 
Total from New York to Melbourne.. 3,065 7 800 933 .25 
8%. From New York to Melbourne, via ‘Isthmus "of ‘Suez ~ 
Ms c+ deed Oe GLU he sive bade Naw ctbwcdacWsihissibe ett’ ““ccccee 12,900 =: 1,290.00 
Difference in ‘time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
suggested system of Pacific railroad..........-.ccccceee  ceeeee hw eee 366.75 
or over fifteen days. 
3. From New York to Melbourne, via Cape of Good Hope... —.......... 15,600 1,560.00 
Differefice in time of transit nearer by route of main jine of 
suggested system of Pacific railroad...............-.... boodg | VF Hab ode 626.75 
or over twenty-six days. 
4, From New York to Melbourne, via Cape Horn......--.-. sseeee 17,700 1,770.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
suggested system of Pacific railroad..............++.++- gree iiin daw ’ 836.75 
or over rh dope days. 
58, From New York to Melbourne, via Isthmus of Panama 
Railroad.............. bese dUGREBCONUGu0s 40 codccdbccece Ee. penene 2.37 
anne 12,102.56 1,210.25 
Total from New York to Melbourne...............+.. 47.5 12,102.5 1,212.62 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route of main line of 
suggested system of Pacific railroad............--.--+.  seeees erases 279.37 


or over eleven days. 
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Table No, 3— ive differences in time of transit between London and Canton 
Comparat iff of 


1. From London to San Diego, via New York, New Miles Miles by Time 
Orleans and main line of proposed system of Pacific Raitroed. Steamer. Hours. 
railroad and thence to Canton— 





From London to Galway...........00.ceeeee seees bddéesers 383 cigbee 19.15 

nates 63 00 6.30 

.. Galway to Halifax, Nova Scotia.. adeadevstesoed.o babe 2.165.00 216.50 

.. Halifax to New York......... cadainbe 740 de sete 37.00 
wom t elnino 0, via Mobile, New Orleans and 

main line of sugg' fn mange pate A ee 4 3,065 akegend 153.28 

San Diego to fenton. ALi ee ET ivcde cosdddd coe |) cumpetens 7,800 780.00 

Total London to Canton..... .......:...-. babe cctbeies 4,188 10,028 1,212.20 





2. London to Canion, via Isthmus of Suez canal. bp oss iuith vodass 10,800 1,080.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by Isthmus of Suez 








canal...... kasviseobanntibpaids Dieeasie basse 132.30 
or a little over five and one half days. 
3. London to Canton around Cape of Good Hope........ cocees 14,000 1,400.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by New Yor and main 
line of suggested system cf Pacific raiiroad.........00- 9 sees ween -_ 297.80 
or over twelve days. 
4. London to Canton, via Isthmus of Panama Railroad.... .. 47.5 emacs 2.27 
ésesoe 15,882.5 1,585.25 
Total London to Canton.. 47.5 15,882.5 1,687.62 


Difference in time of transit nearer ‘by ‘New York, Mobile, 
New Orleans and main line of suggested system of 
WOGIRS TPONG, gc ccc nds cccccesscecetddbscbans bees ebdcce Seeees 375.49 
or over fifteen days. 
Table No. 4— Comparative differences in time of transit between London and Mel- 
bourne, Australia, by various routes. 
1. From London, via New York, Mobile, New and 
main line :f sted system of Pacific railroad to San 
Diego, thence to Melbourne— 





Londou to New York as in tabie NO 8....cc00.cecee0 cesvece- 1,023 ec0n be we 
From New York to San Diego asin table No3...........--. 3,065 anti 153.25 
.. San Diego to Melbourne...... cocctiatessetsetessédbacce secede 7,800 780.00 
Total London to Melbourne .... . «2.25.00 cceeeeeesees 4,188 10,028 1,212.20 

2. London to Melbourae, via Isthmus of Suez capal.......  «..- nfl 12,900 1,290.00 


Difference in time of transit in favor ot route by New York, 
Mobile, New Orleansand main line of manne Pacitic 





SRIIIGOES Foodie code t iene ccccesaue bes be cboveesbiveseciens | sebiee bectve 87.80 
or over three and one-half days. 
3. London to Melbourne around Cape of Good Hope....... ese ¥e 15,000 1,500.00 
Difference in time of transit nearer by route, via New York, 
—_, New Orleans and main line of suggested Pacific 
toseubdube cbse cteptasmhagsas 5 0c ,. cosgae  .  s weoege 397.80 
or ce ~ harem ‘days, 
4. London to Melbourne, via Isthmus of Panama Railroad. 47.6. . epeecs 2,37 
éo bees 14,652.5 1,465.25 
Total from London to Melbourne..... Tere y, 47.5 14,652.5 1,467.62 


Difference in time of transit nearer by route, via New. York, 
Mobile, New Orleans and main nae of f suggested system 
of Pacific railroad.... ... ° escccese > -eeonee 255.42 
or over ten days. 
Table No. 5—Time of transit from London and New York toi: \portant points in the East in comparison. 
London and New York as regards Canton 
1. from New York t» Canton, via Mobile, New Orleans and main line of suggested Pacific 


railroad as shown in previous table®......+--+seesessesecereetennsetteeenesee 933.25 
2. From London to Canton, via New York, Mobile, New Orleans and main line of suggested 
system of Pacific railroad as previously shown in tabies......-..-. - 1,212.20 


Difference in time of transit in favor of New York by route of suggested Pacific railroad... 278 95 
or over eleven days. 
3. Henin London to Canton, via Isthmus of Suez canal.. Jacecedetned ¥cccgsouwes - 1,080 00 
Difference in time of transit in favor of New York by route of ‘suggested Pacific railroad,. 146.75 
or over six days. 
Londen and New York as regards Melbourne 
1. From New York to Melbourne, via Mobile, New Orleans and main line of suggested 


system of Pacific railroad as in previous table SPOS OER Ey ccenceescessceee 988.25 
2. From London to Melbourne, via Isthmus of Suez canal ................+. LU: & a"? 1,290.00 
Difference is time of transit in favor of New York.......... cece cess ccseceeneceecsussceneeees - 856,75 
or nearly fifteen days. 
3. From London to Melbourne, via Isthmus of Panama Railroad. .............s0e+e00s 1,467.62 
Difference in time of transit in favor of New York........ cece... eee ce tecettessececseces SOMBT 


or over twenty-two days. 
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Table No. 5 clearly shows that, with the main line of the suggested 
system of Pacific railroads, in operation, New York need not fear 
competition with London for the trade of China and Australia. The 
favorable position of New York over London for securing this trade, 
by the suggested system of railroads, is owing not to the difference 
of distance, but to the more rapid means of transit and trans- 
port (railroads) which can be placed in operation on a great 
portion of the route leading from New York. And this is an 
advantage of which New York never can be deprived. 

Table No. 6—-Distances by railroad between Pacific and Atlantic ports. 


Miles. 

San Francisco and New York, via Pacific Railroad in operation............ 3,353 
San Diego and New York, via main line of suggested system of Pacific 

RNs oon s'su 0 «s<esndsdeaues anbaes sc arkvetante: s+het cate 


San aieon gee New Orleans, via main line of suggested system of Pacific 
Pcadas os:ccrcccchnnmighs <sthmmmienten See bined & nh cedeenns oad 


San Dieee and Mobile, via main line of suggested system of Pacific railroads. 1, "849 

Until some other material better adapted for clothing the millions 
shall have been brought into general use, cotton will be king, and 
that nation which can prodoce it in the greatest abundance, of the 
best quality, and at the lowest price, will have agricultural su- 
premacy. 

Notwithstanding the immense efforts, directed with great wealth 
and energy, expended in endeavoring to cultivate cotton in different 
parts of the world, the United States are still without a rival in its 
production and in the facilities for producing it. This is owing in 
great measure to the peculiar climatic condition prevailing in a 
zone or belt of country in the United Siates, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, in which not only cotton of the best quality, 
but provisions for the laborer, can be made abundantly at the 
lowest cost. This climatic condition has not yet been found to a 
great extent in any other country, and until it is, competition in 
the production of cotton with the United States cannot be main- 
tained. Besides, to render such competition successful, it will be 
necessary to combine with a favorable climatic condition anda 
fertile soil the native energy and acquired experience of the South- 
ern planter of the United States. 

The main line of the suggested system of Pacific railroads passes 
for its whole length from New Orleans to San Diego, 1710 miles, 
through the cotton zone of the United States, and in its course it 
traverses immense tracts of uncultivated lands which, under the 
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management of Southern planters, with the other cotton lands in 
their possession, will be capable of producing cotton adequate for 
the supply of the population to be clothed for years to. come. 

Considering the local and through business which the main line 
of the suggested system of Pacific railroads will have, as previous- 
ly shown, and the favorable character of its route for constructing 
and maintaining an effective railroad, there is no doubt that it will 
yield large profits on its proper-cost of construction. 

Recapitulating, in brief, the important objects which will be 
accomplished by the proposed system of Pacific railroads on the 
southern route, they are: 

The settlement and cultivation of vast tracts of the best cotton 
lands in the world, now valueless. 

The supply to the markets of the United States, at low cost, of in- 
exhaustible quantities of the best beef and mutton, and of hides, 
horses and mules. 

The development of great resources in gold, silver, copper and 
tin in New Mexico, Arizona and southern California. 

The formation of a thoroughfare for commerce by which the 
magnificent trade of the East is to have its pathway through the 
United States, and New York is to become its principal centre for 
assortment ard distribution, with decided advantage over London 
in proximity as to time to the places of production. 

The establishment of a grand continental railroad between the 
Atlantic and Pacific through the United States and Territories, 
uffording the most certain, safe, convenient and expeditious means 
of transit and transport for the greater part of the reciprocal 
trade and travel between the eastern and western divisions of the 
globe. 

And fiually, the location of the main line of the suggested system 
of Pacific railroads on the southern route in such manner as to per- 
mit two branches to be built, both extending to Pacific ports, 
through Mexico, and opening to the United States its wealthiest and 
fairest portions, and one of them affording an opportunity of making 
avery direct and effective railroad connection with the City of 
Mexico. 

The route described for the main line of the suggested system of 
Pacific railroads fixed general points of intersection for the road. 
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The precise location can only be determined by thorough instru- 
mental examination. Let such an examination be made, let the 
railroad be located on the best,route the country affords, let it be 
constructed as a first class railroad, and the enterprise of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad will be a commercial success and a great 
national blessing. 


ART. V.—LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
BY HON. W. S. OLDHAM, SENATOR FROM TEXAS, 
CHAPTER I. : 

@TATE OF THE ARMY AND COUNTRY —THE PRESIDENT AND HIS ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY. 
CONGRESSIONAL OOUNCILS—-PEACE COMMISSIONERS—REORGANIZATION OF THE 
ABMY. 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America closed its last 
and final session on Friday, the twenty-fifth day‘of March, 1865. 
At the time of adjournment, members of Congress, executive officers 
of the government, and citizens were filled with painful forebodings 
of evil, but none entertained the thought that the crisis was so near 
at band. All intelligent men were satisfied that the defence of 
Richmond could not be sustained much longer, that our army would 
be compelled to evacuate the city and allow the enemy to occupy it. 
The contemplation of that foregone conclusion was sufficiently pain- 
ful. None anticipated the crushing disasters which were so soon 
to overwhelm us. Events were, however, then rapidly transpiring 
which were soon to culminate, not only in the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, but in the surrender of the noble army by which that city and 
the State of Virginia had been so long, so gallantly and gloriously 
defended, with the capitulation, in rapid succession, of all our 
armies, terminating our bloody struggle and sealing the fate of the 
Confederacy. 

In the month of the preceding December, I had traveled from 
Texas to Richmond. Upon my whole route I found the people 
greatly dispirited and disheartened. The effects produced upon the 
hopes and spirits of the country by the disasters of 1863 were 
deepened and intensified by the events which had recently taken 
place and those which were then transpiring, The campaign and 
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battle of Gettysburg ; the surrender of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
with the armies defending them, and the consequent undisputed and 
undisturbed possession of the Mississippi river by the enemy ; the 
retreat of our army under Gen. Bragg out of Tennessee, across the 
Tennessee river and the mountains, followed by its subsequent de- 
feat at Missionary Ridge, had produced a most chilling and fearful 
effect. These events had not been counteracted in 1864, and their 
effects upon the spirits of the people were greatly augmented by 
the removal of Gen. Joseph BE. Johnston from the command of the 
Army of Tennessee, to which be had been assigned when Gen. 
Bragg was relieved from it; by the capture of Atlanta by the 
enemy ; by the withdrawal of our army from the front of Sherman, 
leaving to the latter an open and unobstructed road to the Atlantic 
coast, of which, after having reduced the city of Atlanta to a heap 
of ruins, he availed himself, and was then sweeping, unresisted and 
in triumph, through the State of Georgia, on his way to Savannah, 
like a demon of destruction, leaving devastation and desolation 
behind him. The effects produced by those events were natural and 
legitimate. In a word, confidence was gone and hope was almost 
extinguished. F 

I arrived at Richmond towards the end of December, nearly a 
month after the commencement of the session of Congress. I was 
greatly disappointed at the temper displayed and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by many members of that body. The people had entrusted 
to them the guardianship of their most sacred and vital interests, 
and they had accepted the trust under the most solemn promises and 
obligations for its faithful execution. As the legislative department 
_of the government, it was their duty, by wise and judicious legisla- 
tive enactments, to bring to the efficient defence of the country all 
its resources, to enable it to pass safely and successfully through 
the terrific struggle in which it was engaged. It was their duty as 
men and as citizens, having the public confidence, as evidenced by 
their appointment, to use all the influence of their talents and posi- 
tion to inspire the hopes of the country, to arouse and keep alive 
the enthusiasm and spirit of resistance in the people so essential to 
success, and without which, physical power alone was vain and 
nugatory. 

I regret to say, that upon my arrival in Richmond, I found but a 
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few members who seemed to be inspired by these sentiments. There 
existed a listless apathy in regard to the most important measures 
of legislation demanded by the crisis. Many of them were vin- 
dictive, vituperative, and violent in their denunciations of President 
Davis and his cabinet, and were open in ascribing all the misfor- 
tunes of the country and its then imperilled condition to their in- 
competency. Others were open in the acknowledgment that they 
had lost all hope, and were busy in sowing the seeds of despon- 
dency and despair amongst the people at home and the soldiers in 
the army, thus preparing the minds of both to cease the struggle, 
lay down their arms, surrender our cause, and submit to the 
mercy of the conqueror. Some of them seemed to be preparing for 
anticipated events, and to place themselves in a position which 
would attract the favorable consideration of their masters when 
the Confederate cause should fai]. Very many members, patriotic, 
true, and faithful, appeared to be stunned, almost paralyzed, by the 
condition of things. There were a few alive to the crisis, and in- 
spired by all the patriotic zeal and fervor demanded by the occa- 
sion. 

I could not regard the conduct of many of those members of 
Congress otherwise than as highly injudicious, imprudent and un- 
patriotic. In regard to the denunciations of the President and his 
cabinet, I could in no manner perceive anything to result but evil 
to our cause, then in its last convulsions, from which nothing could 
relieve it but harmony in council, unanimity in action in all the de- 
partments of the government, with the most skillful generalship on 
the part of our military commanders, the most exalted bravery upon 
the part of our soldiers, and the most unyielding endurance upon 
the part of our people. If errors had been committed in statesman- 
ship, or blunders in military campaigns—and no man was more 
thoroughly convinced than myself of the grossest errors and blun- 
ders in both—then was no fitting time or occasion to invoke an in- 
vestigation into them, or to exact a responsibility from their authors. 

Of that class who appeared to be shaping their conduct for favor 
from the enemy upon the failure of our cause, 1 have no language 


to express my sentiments, and will therefore not attempt it. The - 


people of the Southern States had entered into the struggle upon 
principle, and after the most mature deliberation. They had staked 
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all upon it-—property,, country, liberty and life—everything for 
which freemen should desire to live, and in defence of which they 
should dare to die. And although the contest had assumed a mag- 
nitude and been protracted to a period beyond the calculations of 
any, still it was the duty of those engaged in it, and especially of 
those entrusted by the people with control and guidance, never to 
think of failure. No disaster, however great, should have dispelled 
hope and inspired despair. The issue was independence and liberty, 
or subjugation and slavery. It was the duty of the patriot never 
to give up the struggle. The more stunning the blow, the greater 
the disaster, the more perilous the condition—the more resolute, de- 
termined and energetic the resistance should have become. What 
terms should characterize the man who should seek and, through the 
confidence of the people, obtain a position to guide and control such 
a struggle, and who, in the hour of disaster and peril, should either 
desert to, or engage in making preparation for selfish personal 
trems with, the enemy ? 

On the day after my arrival in Richmond, I called to pay my re- 
spects to President Davis. I found him calm, but serious. We en- 
tered into conversation in regard to the condition of affairs. He 
expressed himself fully in reference to the magnitude of the dangers 
which threatened us, but at the same time expressed the firm hope 
that, by unanimity and harmony in council, and energy in action, 
we would be able to extricate ourselves from our perilous condition. 
He expressed in strong and decided, but personally respectful terms, 
his disapprobation and condemnation of the course which some 
members of Congress were pursuing ; he hoped, however, that re- 
flection would convince them of their error, and of the fatal tendency 
of their conduct ; that better councils would prevail, and that they 
would energetically devote themselves to the duties demanded by 
the condition of the country. 

I can say, from personal observation, that during the last session 
of the Confederate Congress, Mr. Davis, although deeply impressed 
with the perils of our condition, and the responsibilities that rested 
upon him, bore himself with all the dignity and manly firmness 
which became the chosen leader of a free people, in their last strug- 
gle for liberty. I felt that he needed, and thatthe country demanded 
he should receive, the support of every patriot in the land, and I gave 
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him mine. I had widely differed from him from the beginning of 
the war in his views and recommendations for raising and or- 
ganizing the army, and the military policy which was adopted 
towards the people. I opposed his measures from the dictates of 
judgment, and in the discharge of my duty, but from no feeling of 
opposition or hostility to him or his administration. I believed at 
the time that they would work mischief, and a calm review has not 
only confirmed my original judgment, but forced the additional con- 
clusion that they were amongst the most potent causes of our ca- 
lamitous failure—that they produced that sudden collapse, that 
universal cessation of the struggle on the part of the people, inex- 
plicable upon any other hypothesis. I never doubted his honesty or 
patriotism, but I became convinced that he did not possess that 
deep and profound knowledge of the character of men and of the 
moving springs of human action necessary to enable him to adapt 
his measures to the sentiments of the people, so as to command 
their approbation and enthusiastic support. Such knowledge can 
only be acquired in the great school of haman nature—by intercourse 
with, and study of the people—advantages never possessed by Mr. 
Davis. 

Two or three days after my arrival at the capital, upon the 
motion of Mr. Caperton, of Virginia, a joint resolution was adopted 
by the two Houses ordering a joint committee to be raised to in- 
quire into the condition of the country, and to investigate its mili- 
tary resources. The committee consisted of three members of the 
Senate, Messrs Caperton, of Virginia, Hill, of Georgia and Oldham, 
of Texas, and of five members of the House ; Messrs Baldwin, of 
Virginia, Pugh, of Alabama, Macklin, of Kentucky, and two others, 
whoin I donot remember. We immediately entered upon the active 
discharge of our duties. We availed ourselves of every possible 
source of information, official and unofficial, including the President, 
members of the cabinet, and heads of bureaus, military officers, 
from commending generals to subalterns, private citizens, as well 
as official records and documents. We investigated the strength 
of our army, present and absent, and all possible available sources 
of reinforcement ; the resources at our command of arms, ammuni- 
tion, medical stores, and of all classes of quartermaster and commi- 
sary supplies. We also, as far as we were able, inquired into the 
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force and power of the enemy operating against us. The results of 
our investigations were quite satisfactory to the members of the 
committee. While we recognized, to the fullest extent, the pressure 
upon us, and the dangers of our position, we did not believe the 
cause hy any means hopeless ; but on the contrary, we came to the 
conclusion that we had a sufficiency of men and military supplies 
. under our control, and subject to our command, to enable us to 
continue the struggle for an indefinite period of time. The result 
of our investigations and conclusions were drawn up by Mr. Hill, 
in an able report, and was submitted to the two Houses. The con- 
clusions of the committee, as to our ability to prolong the contest, 
were based upon the idea of the skillful, judicious, prudent and 
economical employment of the men and other resources of the 
country. Notwithstanding the sudden collapse, which so soon 
after took place, the surrender of our armies, and the submission of 
the people to the conqueror, nothing has transpired to change my 
opinion as to the correctness of the conclusions to which that com- 
mittee came in their report. I still believe that, at the time it was 
made, we had the resources of both men and war material, if they 
had been employed with skill, prudence, economy, and persevering 
bravery, to have enabled us to protract the war for any given period 
of time—sufliciently long to have exhausted our enemy, and to 
have secured and established our independence. To most persons, 
impressed with the “stern logic of events,” this opinion may ap- 
pear absurd ; nevertheless, as I then could not anticipate the results 
which were so soon to take place, by any process of reasoning I 
could employ, and as I still believe that they could, and should have 
been avoided, I shall hereafter endeavor to make good my assertion 
in the estimation of thinking and reflecting minds. To doso now 
I should have to anticipate. An exposition of the causes that led 
to the defeat and capture of our armies, and the sudden cessation of 
the war are reserved for the fature, the present not being considered 
the appropriate occasion. 

The report had but little influence upon the members of Congress ; 
some seemed to have become desperate, others appeared to have 
settled down in hopelessness, while others, though not a very large 
number, seemed to me to desire a termination of the war without 
regard to terms or conditions. To use a trite expression, then very 
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current, “ they were tired of the war.” They had very recently 
become inspired with a very high appreciation of the justice, gen- 
erosity and clemency of our enemies. They entertained a very 
exalted estimate of Yankee character, and were confidently satis- 
fied that if we would but lay down our arms and return to the 
Union, our rights would be respected, the sovereignty of the States 
would be acknowledged, and that even negro slavery itself might not 
be disturbed. Such were some of the ideas suggested by traitorous 
knaves, and received and repeated by unthinking fools. 

For several months past the charge had been made and repeated 
by several newspapers and individuals in some of the States of 
the Confederacy, that the Government at Richmond was alone 
responsible for the continuation of the war—that we could obtain 
peace by asking for it, and by appointing commissioners to meet 
those which might be appointed by the Government at Washington to 
settle the terms by treaty. No sane and honest man of ordinary in- 
telligence and informed of the position of the United States Govern- 
ment was deceived by such an unfounded statement, yet the charge 
had been so often made and frequently repeated, that many unthink- 
ing persons gave it credit, so much so that it was producing quite a 
prejadicial effect in two or three States. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Confederate Government 
was the appointment of commissioners to proceed to Washington 
and settle with the Government of the United States the terms of 
a peaceable separation. President Lincoln and Secretary Seward 
refused to receive our commissioners, or to hold any intercourse 
whatever with them as such. That Government had subsequently 
declared, repeatedly, both through the Executive and Congress, 
that no proposition for peace from the Government of the Con- 
federate States would be entertained, and no commissioners appointed 
by it would be received—nor would any be received who might be 
appointed by any of the States. We had also been informed, in 
language equally as explicit and distinct, that the only terms 
upon which we could obtain peace was to lay down our arms and 
return to the Union. 

Resolutions were introduced into Congress urging upon President 
Davis to appoint commissioners to the Government of the United 
States to negotiate for peace. Many good and true men favored 
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the idea. It could have been of advantage to us only in one point 
of view. Inthe absence of the arrangement I shall immediately 
state, such commissioners would have met a prompt rejection at 
Washington, and the people who were misled upon the subject 
would have been undeceived in regard to Mr. Davis’ desire for 
peace, and the disposition of the authorities at Washington to grant 
it. In every other respect, the proposition was most inconsiderate, 
ill-timed and damaging to us. A proposition for peace at that time, 
based upon the acknowlegment of the independence of the Con- 
federate States, was simply absurd and preposterous. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward would not have listened to it. To them and their 
people the talk of negotiations for peace by us was but evidence 
of extinguished hope on our part, confirming their confidence, causing 
redoubled efforts, energy and activity, and a corresponding demorali- 
zation and weakening of the efforts of the people of the Con- 
federacy. 

It so happened that about this time Mr. Francis P. Blair, Sr., 
visited Richmond upon a mission of peace, by permission of the 
Government at Washington, but “ unofficially.” Through him an 
informal understanding was effected between the two governments 
that commissioners appointed by our Government would be received 
by that of the United States, but ‘ not as official representatives of 
the Government of the Confederate States, but as distinguished in- 
dividuals engaged in insurrection and rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Upon those humiliating terms a com- 
mission was appointed by the President, consisting of Vice Presi- 
dent Stephens, Senator Hunter and Judge Campbell, formerly a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the United States: I was satisfied 
at the time that the commission was appointed by the President to 
destroy the false impression upon the minds of many of the people 
upon the subject of peace. He knew that it could and would end in 
failure. The character in which our commissioners were to be re- 
ceived, ‘as individuals engaged in insurrection and rebellion,” ex- 
cluded from consideration the independence of the Confederate 
States as the basis of negotiation, and their government could treat 
upon no other basis. 

The commissioners immediately left Richmond upon their mission, 
passed the lines of the two opposing armies before that city, and 
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met President Lincoln and Secretary Seward on board of a United 
States vessel in Hampton Roads. They returned in a few days, 
and reported the result of their interview with those dignitaries: 
They had been very politely met and kindly treated, and were very 
distinctly informed that the only terms upon which peace would be 
granted to the rebels were upon the basis of their unconditional 
surrender and submission to the authority of the United States, and 
trusting in the clemency of Mr. Lincoln in the exercise of the par- 
doning power. Mr. Lincoln even hinted that he would be quite 
merciful and liberal in the exercise of that prerogative. Men of 
ordinary intellect, whose reasoning faculties had not become be- 
wildered by the current of events, were not in the least disap- 
pointed in the terms of peace thus tendered to our oppressed and 
bleeding country. He who expected any other or more favorable 
terms had deceived himself. 

There was a faint hope that good would result from the mission ; 
that the terms tendered of “submission and pardon” would arouse 
the dormant indignation pf our people asd inspire them with re- 
newed determination and energy. I could not conceive of a more 
offensive proposition—of one better calculated to fire the hearts of 
the people than that made to us—to lay down our arms and surren- 
der the rights and liberties of our country for the consideration of 
“peace with chains and slavery,” and to trust to our enemies for 
pardon. Pardon! And from whom? From men who, at the head 
of a sectional party, united upon principles in conflict with the Con- 
stitution, denied the right of tne people of the States to local self- 
government. From men inspired by hatred to the people and insti- 
tutions of the Southern States. From men who had made unconsti- 
tutional war upon sovereign States ; had invaded them with vast 
armies, devastated and desolated their country, burned the dwellings 
of the inhabitants, their towns and cities, robbed the people and de- 
stroyed their property, murdered their young men in cold blood, im- 
prisoned old men, women and children, and had forcibly violated 
female innocence and purity. To make their horrible work more 
complete, they had excited servile war and had armed our slaves and 
excited them to cut the throats of their masters, and to do every 
other devilish deed the brutal nature of the negro qualifies him to 
perpetrate when incited and driven on by the superior intellect and 
cruel cunning of the white man! 
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Pardon for what? For asserting that we were freemen, possessed 
of the rights of self-government—that our States were really States, 
sovereignties, and not provinces? For resisting the invasion of our . 
homes by hostile armies, and for defending our homes, our wives and 
children, our property, lives, and liberties against those who had 
made war upon all of them? Life is sweet and peace is dear, but 
not worth preserving upon terms so abject and humiliating. 

It seems, however, that there were many Confederates who did 
not feel and look upon the subject asI do, and did, judging from the 
hot haste, after the failure of the Confederate cause, with which they 
appealed to Executive clemency for pardon, and the active influence 
they have since used amongst the people to “ reconstruct the Union” 
upon the principle that the States are not States, and to adopt con- 
stitutions, not in accordance with their own sentiments, but in obe- 
dience to the dictates of despotic power. ; 

After the return of our commissioners, their report was published 
and efforts were made to arouse the dormant spirits and energies of 
the country, but the effort was spasmodic and the effect a failure. 

A few days after a resolution was offered in the Senate, by Mr. Orr, 
of South Carolina, I think, asking for a committee to confer with the 
President upon the state of the country, and ascertain from him 
what he proposed to do under theexisting condition of affairs. The 
resolution was adopted and the committee appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Orr, Graham, of North Carolina, and Johnson, of Georgia. 
In a few days, after having consulted with the President, they made 
a verbal report throngh Mr. Graham. Among other things, they 
stated that they had inquired of the President his views and 
opinions in regard to proposing to the United States to negotiate 
for peace upon the basis of the States of the Confederacy returning 
to the Union, and that he had answered them that he had no 
power to negotiate a treaty upon such a basis ; that his authority 
to make treaties was derived from the Constitution, which he was 
sworn to support, and that such a treaty would operate as an abro, 
gation of the Constitution and a dissolution of the Government ; 
that the States alone, each acting for itself in its sovereign capacity, 
could make such a treaty. Mr. Graham said that he gave notice 
that he would in a few days introduce a resolution in favor of open- 
iug negotiations with the United States upon the basis of a return 
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tothe Union by the States of the Confederacy ; that he did not give 
the notice at the instance or under the instruction of the committee, 
- but upon his own responsibility. He further said that he thougbt 
peace could be obtained by that means, the rights of the Southern 
States could be preserved, and that even negro slavery would not 
be disturbed. By this time Mr. Graham is perhaps cured of his self- 
delusion. The notice was received in such manner that he never 
offered his resolution. It was thus that many members of Congress, 
the chosen representatives of the people, in their momentous and 
vital struggle, instead of evincing that undying zeal, and faithfully 
discharging the duties which their exalted position demanded of them, 
were constantly bringing forward during this session of Congress 
impracticable propositions, and agitating such as were alone caicu- 
lated to paralyze the Executive, demoralize the army and the people, 
and aid in bringing about the terrible, the fatal catastrophe by 
which we were so soon after overwhelmed. 

Congress passed a bill for the reorganization of the army—im- 
periously demanded by its present condition, produced by the 
changes and losses of nearly four years of constant battles. It was 
also required, so as to conform to the knowledge acquired during 
that period, and to obviate the defects and supply the necessities 
which experience had indicated. It was, however, passed too late 
in the session to be put into operation. A law was also passed for 
placing in the army as eoldiers a certain number of negro slaves. 
This bill was also too late. To have been productive of any good, it 
should have been passed two years before. These, with a tax bill and 
a number of measures of ordinary legislation, constituted the princi- 
pal measures of the last session of Congress. As already stated, 
on Friday the 25th day of March, that body adjourned, the members 
dispersed to their homes, or places of exile, never to assemble 
again. 

’ On the day of the adjournment of Congress the ever victorious 
Army of Virginia, under the command of its great leader, stood firm 
and defiant behind the entrenchments that encircled Richmond and 
Petersburg, although confronted by four times their numbers, the 
Army of Tennessee, under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, having checked 
the march of Sherman at Bentonville, was uow confronting him ia 
North Carolina, and was being daily reinforced by the troops that 
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had been scattered at Nashville and those who were enrolled after 
that battie. The Army of Alabama, Mississippi and East Louisiana 
was under the command of Gen. Taylor, and that of the trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department, some sixty or seventy thousand strong, under 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, was dispersed at various points in that depart- 
ment, with no enemy in its front. To the eye of the casual observer, 
how much was there to inspire hope and reinvigorate courage? But 
hope, alas ! soon, so soon, to be crushed out forever ! 


ART. VI—THE NECROPOLIS OF THE CONFEDERATE DEAD. 


Though taxed for the sepulture of the unknown and unnumbered 
dead who laid waste our land--though the bones of our heroes have 
been cast out from the companionship of the grave, there is no 
power that can prevent them being enshrined in the sorrow of their 
countrymen, and no edict can suppress the admiration of the world. 
There is, however, a mode more effectual than marble or irouv head- 
boards cast by contract to perpetuate the glories of the Confederate 
dead : it is to inscribe their deeds in the imperishable record of 
type. The time will come when the desultory narrative of individual 
merit will be collected and made permanent. It will be when the 
history of our Southern war shall be published by authority of 
Truth. We add an extract from an address delivered in June, 1869, 
before the Alumni of Cumberland College, Tennessee, by Gen. W. 
B. Bate :-—[Ep. Review. 


And for you, our absent brothers, who are gone on the wings of life eternal, we 
drop a tear! Some have gone, by slow decay, into that ‘sleep that knows no 
waking,” and crossed that mys.ic river in to the blissful gardensof the future, with 
the shout of Christian trium ph on their lips! Other have been snatched from 
the ‘‘crested ridge of battle,’ midst the war-cry of glory. 

“ Little they’ll reck. if we'll let them sleep on, 
In the grave where their country bas cailed them.”’ 

Some fell—beneath that weird flag, the witchery of whose charmed life still 
glistens in its starry folds, as it waves in triumph o’er ‘‘ the home of the brave.” 
Though you fought us, and conquered, yet, with a soldier’s admiration for the 
courage of his foe, we write upon your tombs, with our hearts full of the “ olden 
time,” requiescat in pace ! 

By far the larger number known to our catalogue, who have been summoned 
hence, have given their lives as a libation to liberty, on the yet smoking altars of 
their native South. The first martyr-blood of the children of our Alma Mater, 
shed for the ‘‘Lost Cause,” flowed from the patrician veins of young Balie Peyton, 
amid the disasters of Fishing Creek. The ‘“‘dark and bloody ground” at Perry- 
ville drank in the life-current of Capt. Wm. Seay. The historian will find upon 
the glory-scroll of Shiloh, no brighter name Colonel ‘ Kit” Williams— 
. 
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scholar, lawyer, soldier! The imprint of success was stamped upon him in all 
the walks of life, and ‘‘ competition fled from him” as he coursed his young and 
brief career. 

And Major Robertson, too, full of hope and promise, was cut down by the 
death missiles that fatally flew over this field and closed a career as bright as it 
was brief. ‘Dulce decorum est pro patria mori!” 

Colonel Dick Keeble, modest, devoted, unyielding, watered the sacred soil of 
the Mother of States with the best blood of Tennessee, in the ‘‘ deadly breach ” 
at Petersburg. 

Columbus Sykes, of my class, after winning the rank of Lieut. Cononel amid 
the paths of danger, fell, while in the line of his duty, into the cold embrace of 
the ‘‘dread destroyer.” 

Dr. Blythe, with a patriotic devotion alike characteristic of his family and his 
own ardent nature, gave his service to our cause, and sealed it with his life. 

Major Wilkinson, who donned his warrior plume, and mustered in the ranks of 
Tennessee's ‘‘ Immortal Second ” at the first blast of the bugle, gave 

“The last libation that liberty draws 
From the heart that bursts and breaks in her cause.” 
And, amid the vanishing smoke of the last battle, waved a long adieu to the 
thinned ranks of his scar-covered comrades, as the last gun died in echoes around 
the field of Bentonville, in the Old North State. 

General Carter, who fell at that ‘bridge of sighs,” and mingled his blood in 
the waters of Harpeth, as they flowed around the melenc' oly but bravely-fought 
field of Franklin, had won with merit, and worn with hor or, the ‘‘Star” (of the 
Brigadier) by the side of his motto, ‘* Viam inveniam aut faciam. 

Gener] Hatton, companion of my youth, and rival of my better days, had won 
honors at the bar, before the hustings, andin the coucils of the nation—like 
Harry Percy on the field, led his immortal comrades (with John K. Howard 
by his side) over the line and into the ‘‘ deadly breach,” at the Seven Pines. 


* Cannon to right of them, 
Capnon to leit of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
F ’ Volley’d and thunder’d.” 
When like Marion, 
“With dying hand above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted ‘ Victory!’ ” 


The ‘‘Seven Pines” is his monument, and his requiem is sung in their mourn- 
ful murmurs by day and by night. 

Colonel Wylie M. Read, whether at the head of his church or at the head of 
his regiment, was ever true, eloquent, and gallant. In peace, a soldier of the 
‘*Cross of Christ ;” in war, a soldier beneath the ‘‘Cross of St. Andrew.”’ 
While he knelt to the one, with a Christian faith, he embraced the other with a 
soldier's idolatry! If, in the one instance, he led his followers, with the wand of 
peace, to the mount of Calvary, and bowed at the foot of the cross; in the 
other, with no less conviction of duty, he led the soldiers of his command to the 
red line of battle, and crowned himself victim on the altar of his country. 


** His life was but a summer rose 
That opened to the morning sky, 
And ere the shades of evening close, 
Tis scattered on the ground to die.’’ 

There are—Settle, Henry, Baptist, Wharton, Napier, McCauts, Lowery, James, 
Harrison, Hutchins, Lowe, Beard, Anderson, Topp, Buchanan, Freedland, Fin- 
ley, and other Alumni, who became victims upon the altar ! 

To ye spirits of the ‘‘ Lost Cause,” who fell on the field of glory, amid the wild 
glare of battle, we give you our prayers and our tears. Though Southern nation- 
ality isa dream of the past; though the reveille of camp finds no echo now 
amid our mountains, and the last tattoo has died in echoes away ; though ‘‘ our 
bruised arms are hung up as monuments” of glory, and become our dearest 
household gods ; and though our little bark, freighted with the hopes and fortunes of 
our beloved South, has gone down beneath the crimson tide of battle ; though 
wreaths of fadeless honor crowned manya gallant crest, and a halo of glory 
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encircles the gory graves of our ‘‘ dear departed,” ina land where ‘ every turf 
beneath our feet is a soldier’s sepulchre ;” thouzh dead, ‘ye still live,” and 
- though our causeis lost, you are at least immorial— 
“No wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 
Can dim one ray of holy lizht 
That gilds your glorious tomb.”’ 

Though poor and heart-broken, and stricken down with humiliation, by this 
stroke of misfortune, yet we are rich in the pearl-drops of tears, and warm in 
the heart-throbs of love—all garnered for you. 

** Sleep sweetly in your honored graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen Cause! 


Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause! 


In seeds of laurel in the earth, 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Stoop, Angels, hither from the skies ! 
There is ..o holier pot of ground 
Than where defeated valor ties, 
By mourning b.auty crowned! ”’ 


When ‘‘ Time, which makes all things even,” shall raised the honored shaft, ° 
and mould the ‘storied urn,” let their epitaph be writen as on that pillar which 
marks the classic pass of Thermopyle. There is there, a plain and simple 
monument, reared by the decree of the Amphyctionic Council, to Leonidas and 
his devoted few, bearing the touching and tender words— 


«© O, str r! Tellit to the Lacedemoniens, 
That we lie here in obedience to their laws.”’ 


Thus may a similar inscription be written upon the tomb of our Alumni brothers, 
who have fallen in the cause of the South! Let the strangers who visit it, and 
the friends who love it, feel and know, that they fell in obedience to the laws of 
their sovereign States ! 


ART. VIL—HON. WILLIAMSON 8. OLDHAM. 
BY E, FONTAINE. 

The author of the “ True Cause and Issues of the Civil War,” was 
born in Franklin county, Tenn., near Winchester, June 19th, 1813. 
His parents were honest and industrious people, but too poor to 
give him a collegiate education. The fourth child of his father, he 
was compelled to work with him and his other children upon the 
farm, and was only permitted to go to school in the neighborhood 
during the winter months, after the crops had been gathered. But 
he had a thirst for knowledge, and improved all his spare time by 
studying at home ; and as necessity compelled him to work in the 
field during the day, he usually sat up late in the night, and mastered 
the common text books by the light of a brush fire. When he was 
eighteen years old he opened a school on the Cumberland mountains 
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and taught the children of the vicinity two years. His object was 
to give himself leisure to continue bis education and to save money 
sufficient to enable him to study law. After resigning the occupa- 
tion of teacher—which has been adorned by many of the greatest 
jurists and statesmen of our country, in the “obscure beginnings 
of their illustrious career’—he read law and found employment in 


the clerk’s office of the District Court of Franklin county. Judge — 


Nathan Green, afterwards the Chief Justice of Tennessee, and the 
father of the lamented Confederate General Thomas J. Green, of 
Texas, who fell in the pursuit of the Federal army after its defeat at 
Mansfield, La., directed his studies and assisted him with his advice. 
When be signed his license to practice law, he encouraged him by 
predicting that he would attain a brilliant success in the profession 
he had chosen. 

In 1836, when only twenty-three years of age, he moved to 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, where hecommenced bis legal career, and suvon 
acquired the reputation of a lawyer of the first rank. In 1842 he 
was sent by his constituents as their Representative to the Lower 
House of the Legislature gf Arkansas, and was elected the Speaker 
of that body when he was only twenty-nine yearsold. His opponent 
was a very popular wan, the Hon. Peter T. Crutchfield. In 1844 he 
was elected by the Legislature Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and it is a flattering evidence of the esteem which he had 
secured in his adopted State, by his integrity and talents, to find 
that he was elevated to this responsible and honorable office by a 
vote of ninety out of the whole legislative vote of ninety-six. He 
discharged its duties faithfully four years, and resigned in 1848. 
His health was then feeble, and he was threatened with consumption. 
Believing that the dry and pure air of Western Texas, which has a 
reputation for restoring people suffering from pulmonary affections 
equal to that of the eastern slopes of the Andes of Peru and Bolivia, 
would relieve him, he settled in Austin in the spring of 1849, and 
resumed, the practice of his profession in partnership with Judge 
James Webb, a distinguished lawyer from Georgia, and the Attor- 
ney General of the Republic of Texas during Gen. Lamar’s presi- 
dency. There, for many years, his practice was very successful and 
lucrative. The writer of this made his acquaintance in January, 
1851, and was placed in very intimate and confidential relations 
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with him as his minister. At the organization of the first Parish of 
the Episcopal Churchin that city, be assisted efficiently with all his 
talents and influence, and until my resignation of its charge as 
rector, in 1859, he was a vestryman and representative of it, always 
at his post and in the performance of his duty. Warm hearted, 
polite, and truly benevolent, frank, generous, and free from all affec- 
tation, he attached me to himself as a true friend, by his kindness 
and many noble qualities. He made warm friends among the true 
friends of our country, and the real patriots and philanthropists of 
Texas, wherever he lived. His reputation for honesty and sincerity, 
the purity of his morals, his profound legal learning, associated with 
his eloquence and skill as an advocate, made bim almost irresistible 
in forensic contests in the courts, and the clieats whv were fortu- 
nate enough to employ him were generally successful in their cases. 
He abhorred all knavery and meanness of every kind, and his whole 
life rebuked that class of our race who are the enemies of God and 
all goodness, and whose enmity is ever incurred by the virtuous 
and noble, and who were the only enemies he evermade. He never 
changed his politics as a States Righgs Democrat. Actuated by 
pricciple, he opposed the course of Gen, Houston in the United 
States Senate, and canvassed the State in opposition to him, and 
was mainly instrumental in defeating him in his contest with Mr. 
Ruuuels when they were candidates for the office of Governor. 

Although he never had the advantages of a collegiate education, 
he had educated himself, and was not only thoroughly learned in his 
profession, but well versed in general history and polite literature. 
As an orator, his speeches were models of elocution : logical, lucid, 
and cogent; sufficiently classical aud ornate to please the learned, 
and at the same time intelligible to the most illiterate citizen ; his 
delivery was animated, graceiul and perfectly natural. He exhausted 
whatever subject he discussed, without wearying his auditors ; and 
any scholar who will read the few of his compositions which have 
been printed, will find it difficult to erase any word from them and 
substitute a better. 

He loved the Union of the States, but advocated the secession of 
the South when the Union was transformed into a tyranny, wielded 
bya Northern majority. He was elected a member of the Texas 
Convention that passed the ordinance of secession and also of that 
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which framed the Uonstitution of the Confederate States, and he 
was seni as a delegate to confer with Arkansas and to use his influ- 
ence to induce her to join her Southern sisters in their efforts to 
liberate themselves from the oppression of the North. He was 
elected, with Mr. Wigfali, to represent Texas in the Senate of the 
Confederate States, and occupied his post valiantly and faithfully 
until the disastrous civil war was ended and the Confederacy over- 
thrown. It is a pleasing reflection to the old patriots of Texas, who 
appreciate the worth and are proud of the fame of all the illustrious 
men who founded that Republic and adorned the State, that Gen. 
Houston became reconciled to Judge Oldham after Texas had seceded 
from the Union, and appreciated him as the true friend of his coun- 
try. I have before me a letter of Gen. Houston’s, proving his 


friendship and endorsing fully his conduct as Senator : 
Hontsvitzie, Feb. 24, 1863. 
Hon. W. 8. Oldham : 

Dear Sir—My object in writingis to congratulate you upon your course in the 
Senate. Your advocacy of the measure of receiving foreign goods, duty free, 
was a piece of pure statesmanship, and had that measure been adopted at the 
commencement of the Provisignal Government, our situation would have 
been infinitely better than it now is. It would have been offering an 
equivalent to those who might risk running the blockade. It is a wise measure, 
and ought now to be adopted. I can see nothing but good resulting from it, and 


certainly no harm. af ° * « . . * . 
He then enumerates other acts of Judge Oldham’s, and approves 
his whole conduct, and says: ‘It argued on yvur part that sterling 


honesty of purpose which distinguishes the statesman from the 
demagogue and time server.” 

Gen. Houston died before witnessing the humiliation of our coun- 
try and the terrible fulfilment of the prediction of Judge Oldham in 
one of his last speeches in the Confederate Senate, made in 1865, 
after the fall of Savannah and Charleston. In that noble speech he 
exerted all his power to rouse the couatry to a desperate resistance, 
by setting forth in true prophetical language the consequences of a 
surrender. He said: “Subjagation! What does it mean? Do 
Senators, do our people comprehend what it means? It means the 
erasing of our name and country from the map of the world ; the 
conclusion of our history, with no future; the destruction of our 
governments, both State and Confederate, and the provincializing of 
our States, to be governed by a triumvirate, consisting of the whin- 
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ing, canting, hypocritical Yankee, the red republican, and infidel Ger- 
man, and the superior of the trio, the African negro. Itmeans Yankee 
Governors to rule us, Yankee legislators to make our laws, Yankee 
judges to expound and administer them, and Yankee ministerial 
officers to enforce them. It means the confiscation of our property 
_to pay the National debt contracted for our subjugation ; the death 
of our leading citizens, by military execution or otherwise, for 
having defended their country and liberty against their invaders. 
It means the crushing of the heart by buffetings and scorn, chastise- 
ment of the living and contempt of the dead, and the violation of 
their mothers, sisters, wives, anddaughters by brutal negro soldiers 
stationed in every town and city, and quartered in the houses of the 
people to keep them in subjection and crush out the spirit of liberty.” 

‘‘ Rather than endure this condition,” he said, “ better to die a 
thousand deaths, than to live in such a Union of wrong, of hate, of 
scorn, of shame, of infamy and degradation! Better that the earth 
should open and swallow us up, with our country, wives, and chil- 
dren, and all that we have, obliterating our name and race from 
among the living, than for us to submit to such a reunion.” * 

* “The road to the peace I covet is enfiladed by hostile armies, 
hedged by glittering bayonets, and slippery with blood, but it leads 
to the temple where liberty sits enthroned,” 

After the surrender he went directly to Mexico, and remained 
there fourteen months engaged in writing an account of the ‘‘ Last 
Days of the Confederacy.” Too independent in spirit to be sup- 
ported by the generosity of friends, and finding nothing to do asa 
lawyer, he learned the art of photography from a Frenchman in 
Cordova, and earned his livelihood by practicing it until the down- 
fall of the Empire. He went to Canada in the autumn of 1866. 
Having seen in one of the papers that one W.S. Oldham, of Texas, 
had been pardoned by the President, he went to New York, but 
found that he was mistaken in supposing himself to be the favored 
man. He was a relative of the same name. He returned to Can- 
ada, and wrote to his friend, Col. G. W. White, in Washington City, 
to ascertain whether he could return home without molestation. 
Col. White answered that he could ; and advised him to come 
directly to Washington, and call on Col. Crawford, of the firm of 


Waterson & Crawford, who would procure for him the necessary 
T 
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papers for his protection. Hecame to Washington, and found that 
Col. Crawford had made all the arrangements requisite for 
proctring a pardon for him. But Judge Oldham, with his accus- 
tomed conscientiouness and firm adherence to the principles of 
honor which marked his whole life, after thanking his friend for his 
kind intentions and efforts, distressed him by assuring him that he 
did not want a pardon and could not ask for one. He only wanted 
an order, or some authoritative guaranty to prevent his arrest or 
molestation by the military authorities. 

He said he could not ask for a pardon, because he had commited 
no crime. He would not belie all his opinions and past actions, and 
slander the noble dead who had once been associated with him, and 
who had died in the defence of the liberty of the South. What he 
had done was from a clear conviction that the secession of the South 
was a right and duty, and he had exerted all his power to induce 
the State of Texas to secede, and he thought that she was right in 
the act. All his near relations and friends belonged to the seceding 
party, and had fought the Northern majority during the war, and he 
approved of their conduct, and his sentiments were unchanged. 
But he said he was willing to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and would keepit. He told Col. Crawford 
that he might tell President Johnson that “if any twelve honest 
citizens of his country, possessing the qualifications of jurymen, 
would try him for treason, he felt confident that he could convince 
them he had done right; butif they should decide that he was 
guilty of treason, and the court should pronounce sentence upon 
bim as a traitor, he would then consent to ask for and receive a 
pardon from him; but, without such a legal conviction, he could 
not.” 

He was permitted to return to Texas without a pardon, but with- 
out annoyance. He settled in Houston, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to his profession, seldom reading a political paper, and taking 
no part in public affairs. He lived usefully and quietly, a citizen of 
no country, until his death, which occurred on the 8th of May, 1868. 
Although he had suffered from an attack of the typhoid fever for 
several weeks, hopes of his recovery were cherished by his friends» 
and his death, in the prime of life, was an unexpected shock to 
them and to all the true patriots of Texas. 
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The members of the bar of Texas held a meeting, at which Judge 
P. W. Gray presided, and passed resolutions eulogizing the merits 
of their illustrious associate in language expressed in terms of 
praise and with a depth of feeling unusual in such formal pro— 
ceedings. One C0. B. Sabin was the military judge of the court 
at the time. His speeches in favor of secession before the war 
were excessively rabid and blood-thirsty. On one occasion he said he 
was fearful that the impending “ revolution would be accomplished 
without bloodshed. We must shed blood, or it will not prove bené- 
ficial.” During the war he kept as far from the strife, and shed as 
little blood, as his bloody minded antagonist, Chandler of Michigan, 
who advocated a “ little blood letting ” from the veins of such fiery 
secessionists as Sabin of Texas. But when the South was over- 
thrown, this Sabin became such a loyal radical that he was rewarded 
with the ermine, and proved the purity of his patriotism, and 
manlines of his character, by refusing to permit these resolutions of 
respect to be spread upon the minutes of the court! Hvoe Bac- 
chus! One of the resolutions adopted unanimously by the bar is : 

Resolved, Judge Oldham was esteemed and admired by usas a most able, 
upright, and truly gifted lawyer ; and he was endeared to-us personally as a 
beloved friend by many years of kindly association, in which his frankness, 
kindness, courtesy, and generosity had gained the affection of us all. 

Although this tribute has been spread upon the record of no 
court, it is engraved upon the memory and is inurned in the heart of 
a grateful country. 

A meeting of the citizens of all classes was held the same day, at 
which Gov. Lubbock presided, and one of the resolutions, drafted by 
Gov. Henderson and Messrs. Cushing and Gillespie, was adopted, 
which gives this just tesimony to his character : 

It is our melancholy pleasure and duty to bear this public testimony to the 
firm, unwavering and uncompromising devotion to principle which marked 
Judge Oldham as a public man. Although animated by that aspiration for excel- 
lence, and that ambiton for distinguished usefulness characteristic of minds 
highly endowed, yet he did not bend his principle to promote his profit. 

He was not one of those men who rise like bubbles to the surface 
when the political sea ‘is agitated by revolution, to float with the 
current, to explode and vanish when the storm ends in a peaceful 
calm. He could not go “ with a multitude to do evil.” He would 
not fawn for thrift. He could do and suffer for his country all that 
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a Phocion or Cato have done. He was a man of their heroic stamp, 
and will ever share their fame. 

The man who, from the obscurity of a boyhood of poverty, with 
no legacy from his father but honesty and industry, with no educa- 
tion, and reared in the interior of a State remote from any advan- 
tage of position, such as great cities afford, could rise to the highest 
eminence as a jurist, legislator, orator, and the representative 
and leader of States and a whole republic, was certainly no ordinary 
character ; and his life affords a cheering example to the talented 
and ambitious youth of our country who have to attain success 
through obstacles over which he triumphed. 

He, with other worthies of Texas, judges, statesmen and heroes, 
hae gone to his glorious rest, and left his name to be enshrined in 
the affections of the future generations of her patriots—a son of the 
South, without a spot, he has left the light of a pure example, which 
no shadow will ever obscure. 


ART. VIII.—ON LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. VALLAS. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of literature, that there 
never has been an age without some kind of learned societies. Man 
being a sociable animal, is impelled, it seems, by his very nature 
to seek his kindred, to impart to them his observations and discov- 
eries, and to provoke discussion. It is this trait of his nature which 
is the source of almost all improvements among the human race. 

According to this, there is no doubt that learned societies must 
have been even before the deluge—although; in the absencé of all 
historical documents, we have no means of knowing what they 
were. Yet there exists a book, written, if Iam not mistaken, by 
Jarike, on antediluvian learned societies—‘ De Societatibus Erudi- 
tis ante Diluvium.” 

Others have tried to show that the castes of priests in India and 
Egypt, as also the corporation of the Magi, in Babylon, and the 
tribe of Levi, among the Israelites, were essentially learned socicties. 

In regard to the priesthood of India, or the Bramans or Brahmins, 
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there is little doubt of their having formed a kind of learned corpo- 
ration, a8 appears from the facts narrated in “ Philostratus’ Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana.” They had stated meetings for the discussion 
of philosophical questions ; and the same may be said of the priests 
of Upper Egypt and the Gymnosophists of ancient Aithiopia. Both 
these priesthoods made considerable progress in every branch of 
human learning. In the life of Apollonius, it is said that the priests 
in India inhabited strong, high places. When attacked by their 
enemies, they enveloped their city in a cloud, from which flashes of 
lightning and thunder proceeded, causing the annihilation of their 
enemies. Apollonius was a Pythagorean philosopher and wonder- 
worker of the first century, who had traveled in Asia, as far Baby- 
lon, and in India and Africa, through Egypt, to the@ymnosopnhists of 
Aithiopia. He was a cotemporary of Christ, and his life was 
written two hundred years after his death, by order of the Empress 
Julia, widow of Severus, to bean offset against Christianity. I must 
add that the Emperor Severus regarded Apollonius as an inspired 
person, and he is said to have associated the image of Apollonius 
in a temple with those of Orpheus, Abraham, and Christ. 

The Gymnosophists are highly extolled for their learning in the 
life of Apollonius ; it is even made probable that Aithiopia might 
have been the cradle of all learning and culture. 

The Magi, in Babylon, were far advanced in astronomy, which 
knowledge, however, was defiled by the admixture of astrology. 

Morhoff, in his “ Polyhistor,” is very eloquent on the Levites of 
the Hebrews, as also on their prophets, assimilating them to learned 
societies. The same, as also Meursius, in his “ Athenian Antiqui- 
ties,” regard the Greek Prytaneia, or town halls, particularly that of 
Athens, as kind of learned societies. I translated prytanewm as 
town hall. This is not exact ; for the prytancion was not a town 
hall in the modern sense of the word, but it was that to the commu- 
nity which the house is to the family. In it magistrates and well 
deserved citizens were entertained at public cost. Among the well 
deserved citizens there were, sometimes, learned men, or poets, but 
this was the exception, not the rule. 

Passing over several private associations of antiquity, I hasten 
to sketch the greatest institution of that kind among the Greeks, 
namely, the Museum at Alexardria, in Egypt. 
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All learned societies are either private associations or public in- 
stitutions, supported by the State or its representative, the monarch. 
In the latter case, at present, they are called academies. The 
Museum at Alexandria was an institution similar to the royal or im- 
perial academies of modern Europe. 

Among the successors of Alexander the Great, several have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their love of learning. Among these 
were the rulers at Pergamus, in what was called exclusively Asia, 
who supported a number of learned men and founded a great library, 
written on parchment, (charta pergamena,) and the most distin- 
guished among them were the Ptolemies, in Egypt. Already the 
first of this dynasty, Ptolemzeus Lagi, is known to have founded the 
nucleus cf both the Museum and the great library connected with it. 

In the following sketch I shall make free use of a prize essay of 
Parthey, which was published by the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 
1838, under the title of “ Parthey das Alexandrinische Museum.” 
The Museum at Alexandria having been shown up partly as a 
learned society, partly as a school, or rather cluster of schools, 
partly also as a library, by different writers, the learned world of 
Germany felt the desire of knowing what the Museum really was. 
Hence a prize was put on this question by the Royal Academy at 
- Berlin, and won, as intimated, by Parthey. 

According to this writer, the Museum was in reality and essen- 
tially an academy, in the modern sense of the word, which is shown 
by the characters common to such institutions, that, namely, its 
members were bound to promote learning, by regular salaries and 
the honor attached to their station in the community. For this pur- 
pose they had the free use of the large library attached to the Mu- 
seum, and of another library inthe Serapeum, or Temple of Serapis. 
These large libraries were theirs, for they chose the librarians. They 
had also large astronomical instruments and a kind of zoological 
garden, or collection of rare living animals. 

To prove these propositions, I shall confine myself to a few pas- 
sages from the ancient writers : 

Atheneus, in the first book of his “ Dipnosophists”—a work 
that describes the talk of several learned and wealthy Romans— 
says of Timon, the scoffer, that he characterized the Museum as a 
hen coop, in which the philosophers were fed like valuable fowls, in 
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these words: Polloi men boscontae en Egypto po lyphylo bibliacoe 
characitae apirita derio ontes Museo en talaro, or “ Many book 
cloisterlings are fed in populous Egypt, ever fighting in the hen coop 
of the muses.” 

Let me remark here, that the author of the satirical poem from 
which these verses are taken was Timon of Philius, an independent 
community in Peloponnesus, near Corinth. He is called by Athe- 
neus, Timon Phliiasius Sillogrophus, or the writer of “ Silli,” a satiri- 
cal poem in three books, in which he ridiculed all the philosophers 
except Byrrho and the skeptics, to which sect he himself belonged. 
Moreover, he was particularly averse to disputing. If he, there- 
fore, ridiculed the philosophers of the Museum, this is only as much 
as he did to Aristotle and Plato, whose systems have their admirers 
up to the present day. He calls the members of the Museum char- 
acitae or persons penned in or shut up in acertain place like a clois- 
ter, hence I rendered it cloisterlings, the more so as the word tala- 
rus, or hen coop, commonly of wicker-work, seems to intimate that 
they were shut up in a place that must have had many cells inside 
and many windows on the outside. In general, it seems to me that 
the Museum must have been something like a phalanstere, in regard 
to boarding and lodging. That some, at least, of the philosophers 
had their families with them is more than probable. 

But the members of the Museum were not only well fed in the 
Museum, but had fixed salaries in money, so we learn from another 
passage of Athenzeus, in the eleventh book of “ Dipnosophists.” The 
passage is as follows ; ‘‘ The king enjoined on the treasurer that if 
Sosibios should come for his salary, the treasurer should tell him 
that he (Sosibios) had received it already.” This being done, Sosi- 
bios hastened to the king with loud complaints against the treasu- 
rer. Upon this Ptolemy sent for the treasurer with the pay roll. 
Taking this list in his hands, the king indorsed the action of the 
treasurer in regard to the payment of Sosibios in this way. There 
were on the pay roll the names of Soteros, Sosigeneros, Bioros, and 
Apollonos, which the king beholding, thus addressed the com- 
plainant : “ O you artful disputant, if you take take the first syllable 
of Soteros, so, the second of Sosigeneros, si, of Bioros the first, bi, 
and of Appolonos the last 08, according to the acuteness of your 
immagination you cannot fail to find your name on the pay roll as 
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having been paid ; and,” continued the king, “ you will at the same 
time find that you were caught in your own trap, who are used to 
such quibbles and verbal wrangling.” Here then we have a clear 
example that the members of the Museum received a salary. 

To be a member of this institution was a great distinction. 

-Morhof states that they were regarded as knights of the Roman 
Empire—inter equestres dignitates habebatur—of course, after the 
conquest of Egypt by the Romans. From the same Philostratus, who 
wrote tke life of Apollonius of Tyana, we have the lives of Sophists, 
in two books. In the life of Dionysius, the philosopher, it is stated 
that the Emperor Hadrian was his admirer to such an extent that 
he appointed him governor of not contemptible nations, knighted 
him, and at last appointed him member of the Museum, which 
accordingly must have been a greater honor than either that of a 
governor or a knight. On the tombstone of Vestimus, the teacher 
of the same Hadrian, we read the following titles: High Priest in 
Egypt, and President of the Museum. Other particulars are collected 
in Pucher’s work: “ De Sapientum honoribus et convictorio regio 
Alexandrino in Acgypto.” Vitemb, 1723. 

The Museum was established about 300 years before Christ, and 
continued prosperous for two centuries and a half. The first mis- 
fortune that befel it was the destruction of its library by fire during 

- the siege of Alexandria by Julius Cesar. This, however, was 
replaced by the library of Pergamus, imperfectly of course, which 
Anthony presented to Cleopatra. And I must remark here that the 
library of the Museum, when in its most flourishing condition, con- 
tained 400,000 volumes. A greater misfortune it was that, under 
the Roman dominion, many of its philosophers and physicians 
emigrated to Rome, as to the centre of wealth and honor ; and that 
the building of the Museum itself was destroyed under Aurelian 
in a civil commotion. | have mentioned the other library of the Mu- 
seum in the Temple of Serapis. This library was preserved to the 
time of the Emperor Theodosius the Great. It contained no less 
than 300,000 volumes. Theodosius causing all the heathen temples 
to be destroyed, the Serapium,a most magnificent, building suc- 
cumbed to his decree, the library being partly burned and partly 
dispersed. Another calamity almost extinguished the Museum, 
namely, the occupation of Alexandria by the Saracens in 642. After 
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this unhappy event, it lingered for nearly two centuries, when a 
saviour aruse in the renowned Calif Motawaked, who restored the 
museum and library in 845. But the Turks soon after, only about 
twenty-five years after, put an end to it. 

We see, therefore, that the Museum fills about the space of a 
thousand years, and it is expected accordingly that many traces of 
its works must have been left in the history of science and art. 

As Alexandria had a mixed population, as Greek met Egyptian, 
and both were largely intermixed with Jews, who were repeatedly 
invited to settle in this favorite city of Alexander and his successors, 
the scholars of the Museum very early felt the necessity of promot- 
ing the Greek culture, and preserving the Greek language, as far as 
possible, in its native purity. Hence a host of grammarians and 
critics arose in the Museum for revising and explaining ancient 
writers ; nay, of settling the purity of the language itself, by estab- 
lishing a list of classical authors, under the title of canon, or rule. 
Most prominent among these was Aristarchus, who carefully revised 
the text of Homer and divided his poems into cantos, or books. He 
wrote also commentaries on many authors, as for instance, Anacreon, 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Aristophanes, etc. He opened a 
school at Alexandria, which was much frequented. At one time 
forty distinguished grammarians might be counted at Alexandria 
and Rome who were indebted to him for their learning. Other dis- 
tinguished men in this line were Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
Apollonius, the sophist. Their criticisms, however, often degener- 
ated into subtilty, of which we have seen an example in the anec- 
dote of Sosibios. 

In establishing a canon, or list of Greek writers, they did well in 
excluding writers of doubtful purity, although at the same time 
they threw overboard much historical, geographical and other 
information which would be at present of immense value to us. 

There were. poets also in the Museum, but the youth of Greek 
literature had passed away, and with it the originality of thought 
and expression. What the poets of the Museum wrote was chaste 
in language, but the spirit of the earlier age was rarely found in 
-them. Among the more prominent were Apollonius, the Rhodian, 
Callimachus, Theocritus, Aratus, and seven tragedians, who were 


called the Alexandrian Pleiads. 
8 
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The philosophers, or metaphysicians, of the Museum underwent 
a peculiar phase. The west meeting the east in the mixed popula- 
tion of Alexandria, the philosophy of the Museum pretty soon 
became a compound of western and eastern elements. And as the 
shaping of the Christian doctrine proceeded from the philosophers 
of Alexandria, so, on the other hand, New Platonism and the different 
Gostic heresies proceeded from the same source. Plato and 
Aristotle had their adherents up to the middle of the second century. 
New Platonism, that is, Piato’s philosophy, with an admixture of 
oriental views, was first taught by Ammonius Saccas, the teacher 
of Platinus and Origen. The most prominent New Platonists were 
Ammonius, Platinus and Iamblichus. 

Very valuable were the productions of the scholars of the Museum 
in mathematics. Greek literature boasts of four great matheina-. 
ticiens, from whom all our modern mathematical science is derived : 
Euclid, Apollonius, Pergeeus, Diophantus, and Archimedes. The 
first three were members of the Museum. The fourth, Archimedes, 
studied at Alexandria, and was in correspondence with the masters 
of the Mnseum, but never accepted a position as member, be being 
in independent circumstances and a relation to King Hiero, of Syra- 
cuse. 

Euclid belonged to the first scholars who formed the nucleus of 
the Museum under Ptolemeus Lagi, a little less than three hundred 
years before Christ. He had a school of his own, like most of the 
members. His scholars were numerous, and among them was 
Ptolemy himself. It is known to everybody that the monarch once 
inquired of Euclid whether there was any less tiresome mode of 
studying geometry than tke usual one, to which Euclid quickly re- 
plied that “there was no royal road to geometry.” His geometry 
is such a perfect system of logical reasoning, that there are even 
now many scholars in England and in this country who prefer his 
geometry to any modern production of the same kind. 

Less than a century afterwards rose Apollonius of Perga, in Pam- 
phylia, a disciple of the successors of Euclid. All antiquity is 
agreed to confer on him the title of the greatest mathematician of 
the Museum. His work formed the most complete system of mathe- 
matics among the Greeks ; and in reality, if he is to be judged by 
his still extant treatise on conics, he must have been one of the 
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acutest thinkers of the world. The conics of Apollonius contain 
not only what the moderns understand commonly under that name; 
or under analytical geometry, but embrace questions which are 
hardly to be approached by the aid of modern algebra as applied to 
geometry. Most of his commentators ascribe the whcle invention 
and execution to him alone, although there is no doubt that Archim- 
edes knew something about the conics, and thus must be regarded 
as an intermediate link between Euclid and Apollonius. 

About the time of the Emperor Julian, lived the third great mathe- 
matician of the Museum, Diophantus of Alexandria, who wrote‘ an 
excellent treatise on arithmetic and algebra, without, of course, the 
symbols, which are a modern invention of the greatest value. The 
Arabs are commonly regarded as the inventors of algebra. But 
they had Diophantus ina translation. On the other hand, it is pretty 
certain that the Hindoos also had at that time, and probably eariier, 
a good knowledge of this branch of mathematics. It may be that 
the Arabs borrowed from both Diophantus and the Hindoos., 

Around these heroes of mathematics ciuster hosts of minor lights, 
among whom Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, a member of the 
Museum, occupies a distinguished place. But I hasten to sketch 
what the Museum accomplished in applied science. Heron’s name 
is found in every school book of experimental philosophy. 

In astronomy two great lights shone forth in Greece, namely, Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemeus. Hipparchus’ name is not connected with the 
Museum ; so much, however, is certain, that he spent much of h's 
life at Alexandria, and that many of his discoveries were based on 
observations made at that place. Ptolemzus entirely belongs to the 
Museum, and his Megate Syntawis, called Almagest by the Arabs, 
was one of the few text books on astronomy for more than twelve 
centuries. The same Ptolemeus left us also a geography, which 
contains about seven thousand names, among them five theusand 
towns, with their longitudes and latitudes determined—the lati- 
tades pretty correctly, the longitudes less so, And I must remark 
that the determination of the longitudes is even now more difficult 
than that of the latitudes. I must not forget Eratosthenes, the learned 
librarian of the Museum in the first century after its establishment. 
He determined the obliquity of the ecliptic and measured a degree 
of the earth’s meridian. He was also a geographer and mathematician. 
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In medical science many scholars of the Museum showed great 
proficiency. They established two schools in the Museum of which 
Ammonius Marcellinus says: ‘‘The greatest recommendation of 
a physician, even before any trial, is that he has been educated at 
Alexandria.”—Pro omni experimento sufficit medico ad commendan- 
dam artis auctoritatem, si Alexandrie dicat se eruditum: Amm. 
Mare, XXIT. 16. 

In viewing the literary and scientific labors of the Museum, we 
may remark that it commenced with much proficiency in poetry 
and criticism, and at the same time with a marvelous production in 
mathematics. The fine arts, however, declined very soon, and it is 
only the sciences, the so called exact sciences, that preserved their 
old vigor, almost to the extinction of the Museum. If we consider 
how little was done in the sciences, previous to the establishment 
of the Museum and outside of it, we cannot but admire such as 
Euclid, Apollonius of Perga, and Diophantus, who created whole 
systems out of the very scanty materials which they found at their 
disposal. All that is so wonderful that I cannot suppress the idea 
that there must have been considerable materials in the Museum 
and its library, which confessedly comprised all the Egyptian learn- 
ing, from which the great scholars of Alexandria must have drawn 
considerably, although this is denied by all the ancient commen- 
tators, many of whom were almost cotemporaries of the masters 
and members themselves of the Museum. 


ART. IX.—DEATU OF HON. JOHN BELL. 
[From the Clarksville Chroaicle.] 


On Saturday morning a meeting of the citizens of this city and vicinity was 
called at the Courthouse to take action in regard tothe death of Tennegsee’s 
greatest statesman. On motion, Hon. G. A. Henry was called to the Chair. In 
a short but eloquent eulogy he touched upon the life and services of the distin- 

ished dead, and urged that proper respect be paid to his remains. Martin. V. 

hgram, was, on motion, chosen Secretary. On motion of Hon. John F. House, 
the Chair was requested to appoint a committee to draft resolutions. The motion 

revailing, the following gentlemen were appointed sich committee: Hon. J. F. 

ouse, Judge T. W. King, JudgeJ. E. Rice, Geo. T. Lewis, Col. J. E. Bailey, 
Hon. D. N. Kennedy and Gen. J. M. Quarles. 

On motion the Chairman was added to the committee. The following are the 
resolutions as presented by the committee and accepted by the meeting : 

Wuereas, we have heard with sadness and regret of the death of Tennessee’s 
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most distinguished son, Hon. John Bell, and deem it eminently proper to mingle 
our sympathy with the sorrow generally telt by our people over this oa public 
loss. One by one, the lights of other lave are going out. No man born in our 
State ever occupied so large a space in public estimation and none was ever more 
honored and trusted by her people than the illustrious statesman whose death we 
now deplore. He was a prominent actorin the most exciting periods of our politi- 
cal history, and occupied a front rank, for many years, in our State and National 
politics. He passed through the storms of political excitement and partisan 
strife, without a blot on his honor and integrity, aud has left behind him a name 
and a fame which will be treasured among the richest jewels of our history. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. John Bell, the nation has lost one of her 
purest and ablest statesmen, and the State of Tennessee her greatest son. 

Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting appoint a delegation of our 
citizens to escort the remains of Hon. John Bell, and deliver the same to the 
committee of Davidson county. 

Resolved, That we tender to the widow and relatives of the deceased our 
sincere sympathy and condolence for the great loss they have sustained. 

Brief but appropriate remarks were made upon the character of the deceased 
by Col. Bailey Ae) Hon. J. M. Quarles. His services asa statesman, his wis- 
dom as a lawyer, and his high character as a man, were feelingly referred to. On 
motion, the following gentlemen were appointed a committee to escort the 
remains of Mr. Bell to Springfield, at welch. place it was understood a similar 
committee from Nashville would meet and take charge of the body: Col. J. E. 
Bailey, Hon. J. G. Hornberger, Horace H. Lurton, Hon. J. M. Quarles, Dr. 
Walton, Geo. T. Lewis, D. N. Kennedy, Ed. Lewis, Col. C. O. Faxon, Judge 
J. E. Rice, M. V. Ingram, Jas. Grant, Col. T. D. Leonard, Dr. Williams, H. 
M. Dudley, Rev. Dr, West, ©. H. Jones, 8. F. Beaumont, Robt. Meek, G. B. 
Faxon, Joshua Elder. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

The remains arrived here at 2:45 p. m., and were escorted by the committee 
appointed for that purpose as far as Springfield and placed in charge of a like 
committee from Nashville. The remains were placed in state at the Capital, and 
was visited by an immense throng of citizens. On Sunday the citizens of that 
place turned out in procession and performed the last sad rites to the great 
statesman. 


ART. X.—URIEL ACOSTA—A TRAGEDY. 
BY KARL GUTZKOW. 


TRANSLATED FOR DE BOW’S REVIEW BY MRS. SARAH A. DORSEY. 


Scene V.—Uriel, (alone.) 
Uriel. Whether truth is dearer to me than love ? 
I know thousands now who would cast from them 
All worthiness of thought, all nobility 
Of soul, yes, who would gladly offer up 
Their fatherland, and faith, and truth, and hope, 
All that could come between them and their love, 
For a single kiss of such lips as 
Judith’s! I love Judith, still I should scorn,” 
Despise myself, if I, like to the poor, 
Silly sheep in the fable, like a fine 
Be-ribboned Harlequin upon the stage, 
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Uriel. 


Simon. 


Uriel. 
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Should prove so weak and changeable, and let 
Thus my strong resolves melt like heated wax. 
To believe, and then lying, to recant, 
Feebly to forswear myself! No, a man’s 
Conviction is his shield of honor—it is 
His star of the golden fleece, that no vain 
Prince’s hand, no braggart captain can e’er 
Adorn his breast with. A man’s conviction is 
His warrior’s pennon, with which, perhaps, 
He falls, but falls not then dishonored nor 
Unfamed ! The very poorest in the mass 
Of wavering humanity, creates 
Thus for himself a rank if he prove true ; 
At least to his own soul! He does grasp, then, 
A weapon that must he stain himself, or 
Shame, or break, perforce—none else can do it. 
If he should breathe a lie of perjary, 
With forsworn lips—and yet there is ever 
Sounding in my ears this syrensong: “ Your 
Heart is surer than your understanding. 
What if your reason errs? Love will not change, 
Nor fail you as your boasted intellect.” 
I can do no other way! God help me! 
Ic is knightly spirit that drives me with 
This cruel spur, so in my bleeding side 
And forces back with this unswerving rein 
The coward fears that would unnerve me now— 
If I have err’d, then have I honestly err’d. 
Frankly and uprightly I search for truth ! 
I never can recant before these priests. 
[ He is going out, when he halts. 
Ha! some one comes ! 
( Without.) Walk in here, if you please, 
1 will instantly announce the lady ! 
Who is it? I hear voices! Are they come 
To gaze on me—to weaken me—must 
Every pious, every hypocritical, 
Every horrible— 
( Without.) Here! here! He awaits 
Within this aparment! Enter, lady! 
[Simon opens the door. 
(Recoils, beholding the new comers.) 
Oh! Almighty God! What do | behold? 
My mother here! How shall I escape this ? 
[Steps hastily aside. 


Scene VI.—LEsther, Acosta, Reuben, Joel, Uriel, (Esther is blind and 


is led forward by Uriel’s two brothers.) 


Reuben. Here rest yourself, mother! | He guides her to a chair. 
Esther. Is he coming ? 
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We did not make mention of names to him. 
Oh ! if I ceuld only see him ! 
(Sinks down at her feet.) Mother ! 
Thou ! 
Yes, itis! Uriel, ’tis thy hand. 
Do you still recognize one so accurs’d ? 
It is still thy hair, thy beard, and thy cheek ! 
And tears upon thy cheek? Ab, it is thua ! 
The curse has been able nothing yet to 
Change in thee, beloved son, Uriel ! 
(Sadly ) We have come here to Judith, brother, for 
Yur mother wishes earnestly the being 
Who loves thee, and who so nobly now that 
Love proclaims, her daughter ; our mother would-— 
Now see, Reuben, oh, say it would see! Oh, 
If thou couldst but see her with dear eyes ! 
Fair must she doubtless be, my son, yet more 
Fair than her bright charms— 
Which must fade— 
Appears to me the love which she bestows 
So richly on thee! In thy deep sorrow 
She has declared herself to be thine own. 
You are o’ercome ! Gong since would she have gone 
To you, my mother, but I have kept her 
From you, for the happiuess to cal! her 
Mine will never come to me, 
My motber ! 
Yes, I understand that— 
What is it you say? 
The mother wishes to say, oh ! brother, 
That of course the ban must sever you two! [Anwiously. 
There is nought said yet of an atonement ? 
(Hastily.) For that reason we come hither, brother, 
Since we must fly from Amsterdam with this 
Our mother. Inthe Hague we think to dwell 
Quietly ; we hope among a foreign 
People— 
In the Hague, with our blind mother ? 
What difference to me, now, can it make, eon ? 
I shall think at the Hague I am still in 
Amsterdam. Have I not, even here, still 
Dreamed I was upon the banks of Tajos ? 
And wherefore such a difficulty? Why 
Must you travel hence? 
Forgive, dear brother— 


( Quickly.) Say it not! 


. (Sadly.) . The traffick that our father 


Left us as our heritage, you know, had 
Prospered wonderfully— 
Thou wert agent, 
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And trafficked on the Exchange thyself! 

But— 
Enemies have risen around you--my foes—- 
It appears so! Because people think that 
Soon must you and your spirit quick wither, 
Neath this ban, curse, so enmity will not, 
As formerly, allow the operations 
Of your prosperity. They drive us heuce— 
Not me, my son, not me, believe it not ! 
In our former business we move like 
Maimed folk ; men gaze upon us strangely ; 
None will talk with us—all fear to greet us, 
In commerce, in merchandise, thus now, you 
May see, no furtlier hope of any good 
May we retain—therefore we must go hence. 
(To himself.) Ob! Abasnerus ! 

Willingly I go 
If you go too, as we did once across 
The sea. But why do we prate thus idly ? 
What help is in all this talk, Uriel ? 
You can never more find peace 
Where Jews dwell ; 
And if I should die, I have ever thought 
That as the eyes of those who see so bright 
Appear, when they do come to die, that mine, 
Oh ! son, mine may once more gaze on the clear 
Sunlight, and I may once again behold 
The faces of my children ; but I can 
Never bear the thought of seeking you, dear, 
In death’s sad hour, when I shall see again, 
And dread not finding you, oh! son Uriel 
[Uriel turns away weeping. 

Manasseh’s lovely daughter tarries long 
Ere she comes to give us friendly welcome. 
(Doors open now ) Reuben, 
[I hear rustling garments. 


Scene VIT.— Enter Judith. 


You have required my presence, gentlemen ! 
And this gray haired lady--blind, alas ! 

. [Stops a moment, meditating. 
Acosta, is this-—-our mother? [She kisses Esther's hand. 

No, dear, 
Let me kiss thy fair, pure brow, 
Sweet angel? 
Long since your blessing bad I entreated, 
And joyfully traced upon your countenance 
The likeness to the best of sons. 
Bright, dear, 

Ob ! praise him, Judith, 1 shall love you for it. 
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Judith. We must not praise him all at once, mother, 
Henceforward he will have us— 
Esther. Oh! sweet voice ! 
It sends a gleam of light through darkened eyes, 
And yet, when death shall summon me away, 
I dare not, dear, bequeath my son to you. 
Judith. Not to his wife? 
Esther. His wife! Wilt thou be his ? 
Do not thy parents forsake, my daughter ; 
Fly not with him! Thy father has bot thee ; 
One daughter only has the old Manasseb. 
Judith. Dol hear right? Uriel, you wonld not? 
[She gazes upon him in trembling doubt. 
Oh ! pardon, Heaven, that I did dare think 
This earth could be made Eden, through 
Much love. 
[ She sinks despairingly at Esther's feet. 
Uriel  (Strugg’es with himself He looks at the group of his 
mother, his beloved his brothers, who stand sadly behind the 
chair of their mother. He is greatly moved. Aside.) 
Ob ! thou didst speak trath, Silva! Yes, the roots 
Ot family love grow deep, deep within 
The hearts of our people! Why be silent? 
Speak mother ! torture me not so cruelly ! 
Judith. Mother, he loves us not, he loves himself. 
Uriel. You thrust an arrow through my heart, beloved ! 
I could cry out in anguish, like a beast. 
Oh ! gaze not upon me thus imploringly ; 
The tears that flow piteous down your cheeks, 
The over brimming of your growing grief, 
Are joyful, if you compare them with these dry, 
Burning orbs of mine. You are mute still, 
But you look upon me entreatingly ; 
You sigh—you weep—do you demand of me 
This act, the most disgraceful from a man ? 
Must I destroy my soul, then, for your hearts ? 
My holiests convictions for your love ? 
Pride, man’s pride, storm not, then, so wildly now, 
Bursting storm pangs of passion gnash not your teeth ! 
Be a worm—man—beast—bend, break, go under— 
Save yourself from that dreadful, piteous 
Glance of love! Why dol tremble before 
This dumb, silent pleading ? Shut your eyes then ! 
Mother, shut your eyes, your poor weeping eyes ! 
[He turns away with violent effort. 
Your blind, sad eyes! I will do it—I will! 

[He staggers backward, falls against the door, recovers himself, 
tears it open and rushes out. His family are powerfully 
affected. 

Judith. He yields for his mother’s sake ! 
9 
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Esther. No ! he goes 
For you ! 
Joel Ob ! praise God for this happy change ; 
He will recant. 
Esther. Oh! let me go! WUome, child, 
I must kiss him once! Uriel, my son ! 
Let me go to him! Where art thou, Uriel ? 
Who could have the heart to be thine enemy ? 
Where is there any nobler spirit then ? 
Judith, let us go cry out ip the streets, 
“ Behold the good son who loves his mother !” 
[ Tries to go after Uriel, stumbles, Joeland Reuben spring to aid her. 
Judith. (Alone at the window.) 
He is in the court yard, with his mantle 
Cast loose about him—his head is bare— 
He catches blindly at the gate—he falls— 
Oh, God! He regains his footing—he staggers 
Through the street—right or left ?—he goes, he goes. 
God ! he takes the road to the synagogue ! 
So quickly it is done—and done--for me ! 
So quickly, and yetso wildly. Oh, Heaven ! 
If he should repent it ! the thought chills me ; 
And so a voice will reproach me ever. 
Must a woman be man’s eternal curse? 
From the creation of the world, they say so. 
His eye was glazed like that of dying men, 
His hand was cold, his knees wére so trembling. 
| Rushes to the window and calls loudly out 
Come back, Acosta, come back, do it not ! 
Acosta--no--no! Ah! it is too late ! 
Ob, fate ! thou rebukest guilt cruelly ! 
[She sinks on achair. Curtain falls. 
(To be continued.) 


ART. XI—SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


CONFEDERATE LOSSES DURING THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-65—CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE SECRETARY, DR. JOSEPH JONES, AND GENERAL 8. COOPER, FORMERLY 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


New Ortxzans, August 2, 1869. 
General 8. Cooper, Alexandria, Virginia : 
Dear Sir—You will please excuse the liberty which I take in 
trespassing upon your valuable time. 
I have recently been preparing for the Southern Historical Society 
@ paper apon the losses of the Confederate Army, from battle, wounds 
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and disease, during the civil war, 1861-5. The following general re- 
sults of my investigation are most respectfully submitted to you 
for examination and criticism : 

KILLED, WOUNDED AND PRISONERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY DURING THE 





WAR, 1861-65. 
Year. Killed. Wounded, Prisoners. 
BIEAs jntskicwe'd uo hon 0 0 kee 6 diabetes s 4s eee 1,315 4,054 2,772 
Aida) «cc cbtqecsc cae sc cceneeeeeccukeeel 18,582 68,659 48,300 
Shs ss o.0sidid occa cegenntn eles olweies 11,876 51,313 71,211 
PS ss vb vcd bas «00 ou kebulen abe oASUENES ses 22,000 70,000 80,000 
OE ite. cn Un cndbnieniebuea ons Kes 53,773 194,026 202,283 


If the deaths from disease be added, the sum total will represent 
the entire loss. 
The returns of the field and general hospitals are known for 1861 





and 1862. 

Confederates killed in battle, 1861-2...............ccceeeececeeeeeeees 19,897 
Deaths by wounds in field hospitals... ...........+0ccceeeneecceceeeees 1,623 
Deaths by wounds in general hospitals... ............ceeeeeeeeee serene 2,618 
Deaths by disease in field hospitals. ...........0.cccee cece cceeeseeeeene 14,597 
Deaths by disease in general hospital... ...........--6seeeeeeceeeeeeees 16,741 
Total deathsin the C. S. A., 1861-2............ cece cee eereesees 55,476 
-- Wemenmed ie 0. , Bis Biles ow ns ov takeinns’ sive s sclauyed 72,713 
.. prisoners ty 2 ai AE IIE. ol ER RS ES 51,072 

. discharged +6 Vo) egy lade eres HG Ts Sah a os 16, 
Total wounded, prisoners and discharged in 1861-2.............. 140,725 


If it be fair to presume that the total mortality of 1863-4 was 
fully equal to that of 1861, then the total deaths in the Confederate 
Army of 1861-5 was at least 160,000, exclusive of the deaths in 
Northern prisons, which would swell the number to near 185,000 ; 
and if the deaths amongst the discharged for wounds and disease, 
and amongst the sick and wounded on furlough, be added, the grand 
total of deaths in the Confederate Army, during the entire war, did 
not fall far short of 200,000. 

According to this calculation, the deaths from disease were about 
three times as numerous as those resulting from the casualties of 
battle. 

The available Confederate force capable of active service in the 
field did not, during the war, exceed six hundred thousand (600,000) 
men. Of this number, not more than four hundred thousand 
(400,000) were enrolled at any one time ; and the Confederate 
States never had in the field more than two hundred (200,000) men 
capable of bearing arms at any one time, exclusive of sick, wounded, 
and disabled. 
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If the preceding calculations be correct, we have the following 
figures illustrating the losses of the Confederate armies during the 


war: 


Confederate forces weed engaged, 1861-5... 0. cece eee es cw sete cees 600,000 
ss Se ie Ge Ta Sree se rere. oe Oa Eey 200, 000 
Losses of C. 8. as ~ prisoners, 1861-5, which may be considered as total 
losses on account of the policy ‘of non-exchange by the United 
WN on CREA ET ao = 0 0 oe RUNGE ab iin see aN doe bis decdescccees aureus 200,000 
Losses of C. 8. A., by discharges, disability and desertion.............. 100,000 


If this calculation, which is given only as an approximation, be 
correct, one third of all the men actively engaged on the Confederate 
side were either killed outright upon the field, or died of disease 
and wounds ; another third of the entire number were captured and 
held for an indefinite period in Northern prisons ; and of the re- 
maining four hundred thousand, at least one-half were lost to the 
service by discharges and desertion. 

At the close of the war the available force of the Confederate 
States numbered scarcely 100,000 effective men. 

The resolution, unsurpassed bravery, and skill, with which the 
Confederate leaders condneted this contest, is shown by the fact that, 
out of 600,000 men in the field, about 500,000 were lost to the service. 

At the close of the war the 100,000 Confederates were opposed 
to one million (1,000,000) Federal troops. 

Your approval or disapproval of this calculation is most respect- 
fully solicited. 

The distinguished ability with which you discharged the respon- 
sible and arduous duties of Adjutant General of the Confederate 
Army. qualifies you, above every other officer of the late Confeder- 
ate States, to decide bow far such calculations may approach to 
accuracy. 

With great respect, and the highest esteem, I have the bonor to 
be, your obedient servant, Josera Jones, M. D., 

Secretary and Treasurer Southern Historical Society, Professor 
of Chemistry Medical Department University of Louisiana. 

GENERAL COOPER'S REPLY. 


Near ALexanpeia Va., August 29, 1869. 


Dr. Joseph Jones, Secretary and Treasurer of the Southern Historical Society, 
New Orleans, Louisiana : 


Dear Sir—I have had the honor to receive your kind and inter- 
esting letter of the 2d inst., and beg you will accept my best 
thanks for the same. 
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’ have closely examined your several statements in respect to the 

Confederate military forces during the late war, as well as the 
casualties incident thereto, and I have come to the conclusion, 
from my general recollection, which those statements have served 
to enlighten, that they must be regarded as nearly critically cor: 
rect. Most of the returns, from which you most probably have — 
derived your information, must have passed through the files of 
my office in the Confederacy, and if reference could be made to all 
the records of that office, they would, I have no doubt, enable you 
to give nearly a complete history of the strength and operations of 
our armies in detail. The files of that office, which could best afford 
this information, were carefully boxed up and taken, on our retreat 
from Richmond, to Charlotte, North Carolina, where they were, ua- 
fortunately, captured, and, as I learn, are now in Washington, where 
they are properly arranged in a separate building, with other re- 
cords appertaining to the Confederacy. I presume that, by proper 
management, reference might be had to them. Indeed, I had at 
one time contemplated to make an effort to renew my acquaintance 
with the records by a personal application to the authorities in 
Washington, bat I finally abandoned the idea. 

It would afferd me much pleasure to furnish you with the infor- 
mation in the tabular form you have suggested, but it would be 
quite impossible for me to do this without reference to those records, 
I can only state from general recollection that, during the two last 
years of the war, the monthly returns of our armies received at my 
office exhibited the present active force in the field nearly one-half 
less than the returns themselves actually called for, on account of 
absentees by sickness, extra duty, furloughs, desertions, and other 
casualties incident toa campaign life These returns were kept 
with great secrecy, in order to prevent the enemy from becoming 
aquainted with our weakness. Another disadvantage was also felt 
in the limited number of our suitable weapons of war, and I believe 
it will be found, on examination, that the most approved and tried 
arms in the hands of our troops were captured from the enemy in 
battle. These, and many other incidents of a like nature, if brought 
to light, would exhibit the greatest disparity between the two 
opposing forces, if not alike in the number of troops, as you have 
exhibited in your tables, at least of sufficient importance to satisfy 
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every unpredjudiced mind that we were constantly laboring, through 
out the contest, under every pussible disadvantage. 

I perceive by the printed prospectus of the ‘ Southern Historical 
Society,” which you were so kind as to send me, that time must be 
given in collecting the necessary facts which are the basis of this 
important work, before it shall be prepared and given to the pub- 
lic. To this end, it will be my endeavor to contribute, from time to 
time, such as I may be enabied to collect, and as may be deemed of 
consequence by the Society. With great respect, I have the honor 
to be your obedient servant. S. Coorrr. 


ART. XII.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM HON. J. M. GREGORY, LL, D., REGENT ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Germany is the land of great scholars and great schools. Nowhere else in 
Europe can one find such numbers of highly educated men, and so many gigan- 
tic institutions of learning. And Germany has taken the lead in industrial 
education. It was among her philanthropists and educators that the idea first 
took substantial shape to adapt schools to the practical affairs of life ; and now the 
most successful of these schools are to be found among the German people. 

The first industrial schools were charitable institutions to prepare poor and 
orphan children to earn their own living. But the idea soon took a higher form, 
and the agricultural and polytechnic schools began to be established, to teach 
science in its application to the useful arts. For nearly three-fourths of a 
century have the German States been working at this great problem, and the 
history of its successive stages of evolution is interesting and instructive. Blun- 
ders were committed, but by patient perseverance their consequences were 
surmounted, and the splendid success which is to day crowning these schools is 
the best proof of their present value, as it is of their prospective growth. The 
governments, convinced of the immense public value of technologic schools, are 
vying with each other in their more liberal endowment, and they bid fair to 
become, at no distant day, the great schools of Europe. Immense buildings are 
being erected for their accommodation, apparatus of the most costly character is 
being pares to render more effective and practical their instructions, and 
hosts of students are crowding to them from both continents. 

At first they were regarded with little favor by the universities, but their suc- 
cess has so fully demonstrated their utility, that now the university men are 
their foremost advocates and friends. A few of their special champions profess 
to believe that they will ere long supersede the universities ; but the great 
majority, both of university and polytechnic educators, see in the polytechnic 
but the natural outgrowth and necessary advance of human learning, and in the 
union of the two forms, they find forshadowed the new future of education. 

The question of the union of the polytechnic schools with the universities has 
been debated long and earnestly by German scholars and statesman. The argu- 
ment on both sides has been exhausted. The suffrages are finally settling down 
with a surprising unanimity in favor of the union. Am the fessors of 
both the polytechnic schools and the universities with whom I talked, there 
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were but two who favored the of the two classes of education, and 
they on grounds merely ‘ocal or incidental. And this decision in favor of a 
union embraces agricultural, as well as other technical imstruction. The cele- 
brated Baron Liebig, the father of agricultural chemistry, is among the most 
ardent advocates of the union of agricultural schools with the universities. 
**You know I am opposed to isolated schools,” said the old Baron to me as I sat 
with him in his library. It was under his influence that the agricultural depart- 
ment was added to the old university at Halle. The new polytechnical school at 
Munich, where Baron Liebig resides, is not only connected with the university so 
far that many students attend lectures in both, but it is also itself a university, 
bearing the title of the ‘‘ Polytechnic University,” and requiring for admission the 
same preparation that is required by the other universities, excepting the Greek 
language. This Munich me nag is'one of the largest and newest of this 
class of institutions. Its buildings, of magnificent extent and splendid architec- 
ture, will cost when completed, about $750,000, and would cost in Chicago over a 
million’ dollars. The apparatus for the illustrations of only a single physical 
science cost about $12,000, and the chemical laboratory is of great size and 
beauty. An entire separate laboratory is being provided for agricultural chemistry 
and a distinct professor employed for this department. I asked one of the directors 
if he did not fear the high standard of qualifications required for admission 
would bar out students? He replied, ‘‘make your school good—see to it that 
you have good teachers, good apparatus, libraries etc., and the students will be 
sure to come.” There is sound sense in this view. 

The polytechnic men all say that the aims of the first polytechnic schools were 
two low and limited. They sought only to give practical knowledge as it is some- 
times called—or knowledge of the arts themselves—without regard to the stage 
of preparation, or the general culture of their students. They were unable to 
carry the education far enough to reach the best results. Now everywhere they 
are raising the standard for admission and adding more of general and liberal 
study to their courses of instruction. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The history of agricultural education in Germany is only one of the chapters 
of the history of polytechnic education. At the outset the agricultural ools 
were for poor peasant children. But with the progress of thought and experi- 
ment, this branch of education enlarged and elevated its aims, till it has become 
finally to be an honored and useful department of university instruction. 

There now exists in Germany three somewhat distinct classes of 
schools. The first are schools for the education of practical farmers or farm 
Jaborers. Thege schools provide a winter course of theoretical instruction, and, 
in most cases, send the students home to work on the farm during the summer 
season. 

These schools are of different grades, the instruction in some being somewhat 
thorough and complete, while in others it is quite meagre and merely elementary. 
They have doubtless accomplished much good, but they are said to be giving 
away before the multiplication of a higher order of schools, 

The second class embraces what, in America, would be called agricultural 
colleges, but which the Germans style agricultural academies. They were all, 
as far as I could learn, of somewhat early origin, having been established before 
the question of union with the universities wes started. They were isolated 
schools, aiming at a high and thorough course in all sciences pertaining to agricul- 
ture and at such practical instruction as their mordern farms afford. The 
opinion was frequently expressed to me that theses chools would, at an early me 
be united to the nearest univesities. The third class of agricultural sch 
consist of the agricultural departments of the universities. These are all of 
somewhat recent origin, having been established in conformity with the convic- 
tion that agricultural education of the best form ought to be provided for by the 
universities. 

I shall give your readers the best idea of the character of these several classes 
of schools by describing one of each class as they fell under my own observation. 
But as this description will probably fill a letter of itseif, I may use the space 
remaining in this, to present some general views of agricultural education in the 
German States. 
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And foremost among the questions which will be asked me is this : Has agri- 
cultural education in , on the whole, been successful? I put this ques- 
tion one morning to Baron Liebig in his library, intimating to him doubts on 
this point existed in America. The splendid old man stretched himself up, and 
with flashing eye, exclaimed: ‘‘ The success has been immense ;” and then in proof 
of the truth of his statement added: ‘‘In Hesse, for example, the value of the 
land has increased three hundred per cent. under the improved method of culture 
introduced by the diffusion of agricultural science. And this increase has not 
come, as your lands increase in America, by increase of population, but by the 
actual improvement in the fertility of the soil. The immense quantities of the 
artificial fertilizers, the phosphates and suiphates now used in Germany, are 
evidences of the progress of agricultural science. Lands, which were worn out 
and nearly useless, have been renovated and rendered abundantly productive by 
the improved methods and manures,” 

Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister to the Prassian Court, told me that when 
he first visited Berlin, fifty years ago, that city was in the midst of barren sands. 
Now it is surrounded with fruitful fields and waving forests. Agriculture, science- 
taught, has transformed the sands to fertile soil. And all this the Germans claim 
as the fruits of their agricultural schools. If another proof were wanting of the 
acknowledged utility of these schools, it could be easily found in the fact that 
they are being rapidly multiplied throughout the German States. Men do not 
multiply useless institutions ; but the agricultural schogls are multiplying in great 
numbers. And these institutions are increasing in influence as rapidly as in 
numbers. ‘The scope of their course of instruction and the value of their educa- 
tional influence are constantly increasing, and as a consequence, their place in 
public esteem grows more and more prominent. 

The German agricultural schools have introduced two measures which have 
helped greatly to increase both their influence and usefulness. First they have 
organized an extensive and thorough system of agricultural experiments for the 
discovery of new truth aud the solution of the great questions of agricultural 
science. There are now, chiefly in Germany, thirty-three agricultural experiment 
stations, fitted up with the necessary laboratories, stables or farms, for carrying 
forward careful sets of observations and experiments both in soil, culture and 
animal husbandry. These stations are under the direction of thoroughly trained 
chemists, who know how to adjust ajl the conditions of each experiment and to 
test with the utmost nicety the reuslts. These experimenters meet annually to 
discuss the experiments and compare observations, as well as to suggest new 
problems for solution. The reports of these experiments, carefully written out, 
are published in a periodical devoted to this interest, and thus are offered con- 
stantly to the agriculturists of the country. I had the pleasure of visiting sever- 
al of these stations and of noticing the ingenuity and scientific precision with 
which the experiments are conducted. Agriculture must gain greatly in certainty 
and power when the workers at these stations all have had time to ripen their ob- 
servations and systematize their conclusions. 

The second measure of which I spoke, is the establishment of a system of 
itinerating lectures for the diffusion of agricultural knowledge among the farmers. 
I did not learn how widely the practice yet prevailed, but in Baden the professors 
of the agricultural school at Weisbaden go out through the villages, and from 
school house to school house, giving instruction to the practical farmers, in plain 
. familiar lectures, and itis said with the happiest results. A double advantage 
results from this work : agricultural science is diffused among the people, and 
the agricultural schools secure a higher place in the public esteem. 

The circumstances of Germany favor the success of agricultural schools. The 
general prevalence of education gives a large number of young men prepared 
to enter upon the study of the sciences, and the number of wel) educated men 
affords the requisite supply of qualified teachers. In these two respects no 
country so well compares with Germany as the United States. In another 
important point we have a great advantage even of Cornet. There the minute 
subdivisions of the lands often consigns the farmer to a hopeless poverty and 
utterly forbids the free introduction of new methods of culture. Agriculture in 
the German States is not the chief employment of the people. But the extent 
of our farms and the prominent place which agriculture occupies among the 
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industries, gives to the American. agricultural college a field such as no European 
country affords. : 

The Germans, in many respects, more nearly resemble the American people 
than any other nation on the European continent. Even England is less like the 
American republic. In the care of the government for the education of the 

le, in the absence of the spirit of caste, in the prevalence of free thought, 
in the general spirit of earnest investigation, the German States resemble the 
American ; and the success of the German agricultural colleges affords no slight 
ground of hope for the suecess of similar institutions in our own country. It is 
true there are notable differences between the two countries, and especially in 
their agriculture ; but the general principles which have been proved true for the 
one will be found true for the other, and thus the German schools may afford us 
many useful hints for the conduct of our own.— Western Rural. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SUGAR CANE BY CROSSING AND SELECTION. 


Speaking of the exhaustion of the sugar cane, and of the efforts being made to 
obtain new and better varieties, to which we have so often directed attention, 
Mr. W. Drumm writes the following most interesting letter to the Barbadoes 
Agricultural Reporter, pointing out the possibility of hybridising the sugar cane, 
and thus gradually selecting and rearing plants suited to each locality. In refer- 
ence to this letter we would only point out the vastly greater opportunity which 
would be given by importing plants of the dozens of varieties which grow wild in 
Queensland and New Caledonia, and of the many kinds which careful search 
would detect in cultivation in India, Siam, and other tropical countries. If the 
beet, a notoriously poor and difficult plant to improve, now yields 8 per cent., or 
double what it yielded twenty years ago, what may not be done with the sugar 
cane? Yet the subject is entirely neglected, although the very existence of the 
cane sugar industry is threatened by the beetroot. It appears tous that the 
question demands the immediate attention of planters, and that wherever there 
are botanical gardens, a portion should be set apart for the hybridisation of the 
sugar cane. We should advise the planters to address memorials to their differ- 
ent Governors, asking them to address the home authorities, with the view of 
moving them to direct the Indian and Colonial Governments to afford facilities 
for this highly important investigation. Some place in the colony of Victoria 
would appear to be the best place to try experiments, Mr. Drumm says : 

‘‘Every sugar planter in all parts of the globe is now aware of the rapid 
degeneration of sugar cane ; one sort after another failing to grow with former 
vigor, or equal saccharine strength of juice. Changing of plants from soil to 
soil, and the very superior tillage of Barbadoes and fertility of its land, and of 
the neighboring colonies, has not brought this fact so much home tous. But 
the present product of sugar from our fields does not compare with the hard, firm 
sugar of former days, which, it is said, would hold together if even the outside 
of the cask was removed. Well, now this degeneration being kuuwn and ae- 
knowledged through the world, there have been, as yet, from various places— 
the Mauritius, Natal, and from Queensland, etc.,—inquiries for new and better 
sorts of sugar canes ; and in the French islands, close to us, the Salangore cane, 
recommended by Mr. Wray since 185i, has been introduced with success, and 
some plants of it, obtained from Guadeloupe, are now growing with us. Your 
readers will remember an extract published by you, as to selection of plants and 
some practical Darwinism being required to procure good canes and good sugar, 
and enough of it. A communication of mine was then withheld so as to be more 
satisfied before giving publicity to my ideas on the subject. From reasons con- 
nected with personal observation and history, etc., of this island, and from the 
most attentive consideration and inquiry as yet in my power, Ido not now hesi- 
tate to advise sugar planters as toa mode whereby the sugar cane may be (not 
Darwinised but simply) botanised so as to renew and reproduce the best of sugar 
cane. I reserve for further memoir, details showing the accuracy of what I pro- 

pose. Suffices it, then, to say that as we get varieties of other plants, so will we get 
Te of the sughr cane, even by and from the sugar cane seed. Varieties so pro~ 
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duced will speedily tell us their qualities, and, in the course of three or seven y 
hence, the sugar cane, properly botanised, may be as readily produced, even to's 
every soil and climate, from its characterized seed, as it now is by its plants ; justas 
wheat, potatoes, and even the grape is thus cultivated. But sugar caneseed? No 
book on sugar tells usof it. All thesugar books say thatthe plant will not now seed, 
or willonly give imperfect seed, and such a seed is ao unknown. True ; butit 
need not be so, for any sugar cane planter who will allow a sugar canelplant to fally 
ripen and arrow (that is, to flower, as is the natural effort for uction in 
every plant before its decay) and on its arrowing or flowering will then énvélop 
the flower or arrow in a muslin bag until it is fully ripe, and then search it, 
find the seed in abundance ; if improductive, it can be made so by pollen impreg- 
nation ; if the produce is not successful, it can be cross-bred, or even hybri 
with some other of the grass species. In fact, it can be botanised, roduced, 
and improved to meet the want of every sugar planting country as as the 
sugar cane produces naturally, or by force of cultivation, etc., its own seed. 
The seed of the sugar cane is single, oblong, pointed, and ripens in the flower, 
which, being long, encloses and hides the seed from us, but not from the birds. 
The seed has been planted and grown previously by a Mr. Clarke, in this island, 
but this story discredited. An accidental discovery of natural grown seed plants 
is also on record here, having been published and shown at our Agricultural 
Society's Exhibition, and is beyond any doubt, as they producéd vigorous trans- 
mt canes. But with this publicity, and the kind attention of many plantets’ 
iends, the question wil! soon be fully tried here, and, I trust, in all other sugar 
countries ; though for its proper success it will require appropriate botanical 
appliances, time and trial, as above.” 





THE OROPS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The last Mark Lane Express (Sept. 27,) gives the following resume of the yield 


and prospects : 

«The Pest part of the week has held up with fresh breezes, calculated to dry 
the over-wet lands and enable farmers to resume their autumnal preparations ; 
but the atmosphere has hardly been clear enough for threshing to advantage. 
Samples, however, have come more plentifully to hand, as last vear’s abundant 
wheat crop did not make farmers amends for the deficiencies in spring corn, and 
heavy expenses must be met by stock on hand. Yet our monthly deliveries con- 
tinue very short of last year, say by over 30,000 qrs., and the shortness in weight 
and yield are sufficiently evident, excepting to the highest officials who, with 
plenty of power and pay, view all things al’aimable. 

‘The Board of Trade has given us the number of acres on which wheat has 
been grown, and they amount to 3,695,030 acres, which is about 43,000 acres 
beyond the plant of last year. But as we with many others view the yield as 
somewhat below an average, we lay it at 3j instead of 34 qrs., per acre; and if 
this be correct, we make the total produce of the en to be 12,008,850 qrs.. 
while the average for the last three years has been 12,278,666 qrs. So with an 
extended growth we are 269,816 shorter than usual. Instead, therefore, of an 
average import of 8,413,312 qrs., which has been received for the last three 
years, we shall want 8,683,128 qrs., or in round numbers about 8§ million qrs. 

‘‘ America says she can send one million more than last year ; but we respect- 
fully doubt this as her very deficient crop of maize will want the gap filled up 
from the lower ag of wheat, which will have a tendency generally to 
enhance values. Nor are we encouraged to hope for liberal imports from any 
other quarter. Russia has generally met our need, but while recent accounts 
from the north were much ageinst li supplies in consequence of a drought 

reviously to the harvest, other statements tell us from that in the 
interior vast damage has been done by floods at the time of est, cutting off 
the hope of liberal supplies and consequent exports. Then, all pong eed com- 
plains with Hungary of very inferior weight and quality this seasén, with every 
part of the world being pretty well cleared out, but California. Thé sending of 
these large supplies is therefore encompassed with more difficulty than usual, 
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and when the id increase of our own and other populations is considered, it 
seems more likely we shall want nine million qrs., rather than anything below 
this. The week, however, has been dull, and prices generaily have declined Is. 


per qr.” 





THE GERMANS IN TEXAS. 


pete se ma — bie — a letter — —- Texas, “po - 
telliger.t correspondent, from which we extract the owing passages, whic 
have a peculiar interest, local and personal, for a good many of our readers : 

**From San Antonio, I traveled by stage on the E] Paso route, 150 miles to Fort 
Mason, passing through Fredericksburg, a German settlement made in 1845, under 
the auspices of the German nobility—Frederick William, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, being a member of the company. They landed in Texas about 11,000 
immigrants, with a view to German and ian principalities in the new El Do- 
rado. The annexation of Texas to the United States in 1846 put an end to all 
their schemes, and the poor immigrant was left in a strange country, full of hos- 
tile Mexicans and Indians, in the midst of the summer’s heat, without food and 
without money. Their sufferings were intense. Many of them died of hunger 
and deseases incident to the new country, but a sufficient number remained to 
form a nucleus, around which they have from time to time gathered, and now 
they are prosperous, contented and happy. The land is rich, their farms well 
fenced and stocked, and the country remarkably healthy—none more so. Here 
they die only from the diseases incident to old age, or by the hand of the Indian. 
The Comanches and the Kickapoos make occasional raids among them, and drive 
off many of their horses and mules. It is a great outrage upon this frontier 
people, perpetrated by the General Government, when it refuses to protect them 
or even permit them to protect themselves by the formation of companies and 
fepinaike, lest the spirit of rebellion should arise again.” 


VIRGINIA LABORERS. 


It is said that thousands of laborers can now be obtained in Virginia, where the 
drought * ybhew last summer, if planters will but take the troubie to go after 
them. y will heavy planters who have capital and credit neglect to inquire 
into this labor relief which is at hand, and Jook to China for relief? Twelve or 
eightcen months is the shortest time that planters can expect relief from China, 
and even this depends much upon whether Congress will change the law now in ex- 
istence, and enact one in favor of coolie labor. And it is extremely doubtful if 
it will do it. ° 

As to bringing immigrants from China the same as from Europe, and planters 
advancing one or two hundred dollars on labor which may, or may not remain 
with them a month, we don’t believe many of them will risk their money on such 
doubtful labor. 

Then why not take measures to bring laborers from Virginia, North Carolina or 
Tennessee? "Tis said labor is leaving the last two States for Florida. Why not 
turn it to Louisiana ?— Planters’ Banner. 


PLOWING BY STEAM. 


An exchange states that a mammoth steam plow has been built in Orville, Cali- 
fornia. The huge machine has six driving wheels ; each is furnished with cogs 
and a pinion, connected with a main driving shaft by self-adjusting drums and 
pinions.. It is about twenty feet long, and can turn within its own length. A 
movable pinion, with lever attached, enables the pilot to guide it by steam when 
n motion. The four forward wheels are connected together by a frame, upon 
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which rests a universal pivot, and upon the latter rests the boiler, supported at 
the sides by a projecting frame-work. The boiler retains an upright position 
while running on even or sliding-ground. In the rear of the boiler are the en- 
gines, the pistons connected with the main shaft in the rear. The plows, thirty- 
nine in number, are attached to a revolving shaft, which gets its motion from the 
main driving shaft. Thirty-nine plows occupy a space of but twelve feet. These 
are raised or lowered at will by means of a seyment at either end of the shaft. 
The engine has fifty-horse power. The first test seems to have made a very 
favorable impression. Its plowing was done handsomely and rapidly. The 
space, twelve feet wide, was left in the best possible condition for planting. It 
was thoroughly pulverized to the depth of six or eight inches, and seamen over 
and resembled ground that had been plowed and run over by the cultivator. The 
universal expression from farmers present was that it performed its work well, 
but fears were entertained by some that the weight of the machine was too great 
for cultivated land. During the first test, however, it was running upon new 
ground, softened by recent rains, so that a loaded wagon could not pass over it. 


ART? XII1.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


THE MANUFACTURES AND SOLID PROSPERITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Notwithstanding some complaint in some branches of business, and an 
apparent scarcity of money, and a good deal of talk about the dullness of times, 
we have felt persuaded that accurate statistics of Cincinnati would show it to be 
progressive in the aggregate of business, extending the area of its commerce, 
and increasing in population. We saw the shops active, the stores extending, 
and suburbs and villages all around. These are the evidence of solid prosperity, 
and not of decay. The statistics farnished by the Board of Trade, so far as they 
go, prove this beyond the most sanguine expectations. The statistics of the 
Board of Trade show products to the amount of forty millions of dollars on only 
about one-third the manufactures of the city. Itis certain that the aggregate 
manufactured products of the city will exceed an hundred millions, and will 

robably reach one hundred and ten millions! To show the ratio of increase we 
ve computed the following table, from the census of 1860 and the returns of 
the Board of Trade. We must premise, however, that the census table is for the 
county of Hamilton, while that of the Board of Trade is forthe city of Cincinnati. 
The following table will speak for itself : 


PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES. 











Increase 
In 1860. In 1869. per ct. 
Boow and Shoes..............5...... 3 532,226 $ 3,386,843 500 
ST ON lee ala voles o Wie» vets wba cae 981,237 3,516,763 250 
Book and newspaper business........ 1,634,271 3,152,426 100 
Drugs, chemicals and medicines...... 287,166 1,767,833 500 
RE ie SAS ag 1,188,041 1,984,785 60 
Uils, soaps and candles.............. 3,475, 273 4,722,647 . 40 
Trunks and valises.................. 242,800 447,571 90 
SN go re as ato. Bak y «<0 0 305,500 1,068, 684 250 
Manufactures of metal, of which iron 
PU MI d.vie’s + 6p 5 604. 80ings ded 5,551,206 19,749,358 240 
INT 65 1s acum sow anion 24 $14,197,720 $39,796,910 180 


The total amount of the products of manufactures in Hamilton county in 1860 
was $46,995,062, of which it will be observed the above table comprehends less 
than one-third. ‘The rates of increase in this table, carried out, will make the 
aggregate products of manufactures in Cincinnati $120,000,000. But we do not 
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suppose it will be ; for the products of provisions, of the arts, of building and 
several other matters will not come up to the above ratio. But on the other 
hand, # number of new arts and mechanical trades have been introduced: If the 
serropate ean be fully ascertained it will probably reach one hundred and ten 


Connected with this immense increase of mannfacturing products is the 
increase in the number of workmen, and, therefore, of population. The follow- 
ing table will show the increase in the number of hands in some of the leading 
manufactures : 


In 1860. In 1869. 
In the manufactures of metals................ 06... e ee eeee 4,073 10,032 
In the manufactures of beer... ........... cee eee cee eee 318 997 
In the manufactures of books and printing.......0......... 1,144 1,888 
In the manufactures of oil, soaps and candles... .......... 355 444 


In these branches the number of hands has been more than doubled. On the 
data now before us, we estimate that at least 30,000 workmen, of whom four-fifths 
are able-bodied men, have been added to the city since 1860, and, at the usual 
ratio, the population added to the city by the increase of manufactures is 120,000. 
This is probably four-fifths the whole increase. In that case the increase of 
population has been 150,000. We know that this is much above the ordinary 

culations, but to what other conclusion can the facts lead ? 

Those branches of manufactures which have not been obtained are among the 

est in the city, such as clothing, which will go about ten millions ; farniture, 
which will come to several millions ; flour, provisions and hundreds of smaller 
classes of business, which will make up all we have estimated it at. From the 
first settlement of Cincinnati, this place was obviously to be a great mannufact- 
uring place. Some of the reasons were these: 1. All the raw materials, such as 
iron, wood and coal, were accessible and near at hand. 2. Food, from the 
great fertility of the country, must be as cheap as anywhere in the neighborhood 
of a city. 3. The position, central to the great valley of the Ohio, was one 
which gave great advantage in the distribution of products ; and 4. Being the 
first great town north of the negro States, it was the first one and readiest of 
access to supply those States. This advantage has been vastly increased by the 
abolition of slavery ; for that has destroyed the moral, andwe may add the com- 
mercial barrier which stood up between two adverse systems of policy. That 
barrier is broken down and the influence of the freedom of social and commercial 
intercourse will be far beyond the present estimates of any one. If the 
Southern road be made speedily, so as to afford full connection with all the 
Southern roads, there will be a stream of manufactured articles and Northern 
products flow over the Ohio to the South, of which thereis now no imagination. 

The progress of manufacturing industry in Cincinnati may be seen from the 
following table : 


Products of manufactures in 1826............0... ccc ceee cee eeeeee $1,850,000 
“a oh Be iaitts Phe 85k was dia wks os ee 17,432,670 

| ES ERE Ars Coe 15 PNT 44,000,000 

pil NRTA, eT eee Se omer so 46,000,000 

Be iu Asd NWS MR AAS ios U5 110,000,000 


The reason why there is apparently little gain from 1850 to 1860 is, that Mr. Cist, 
who took the manufactures of 1850, included those of Covington and Newport, and 
made some errors in addition. If we were allowed to include the manufactures 
of the opposite side of the river and those of surrounding villages, the aggregate 
product may be carried much higher. The above table is, however, sufficiently , 
acctirate to show the general growth of manufacturing industry in this city. Nearly 
the same growth has taken place in the State, especially in the northeastern 
quarter. The city of Cleveland has built as many houses in the last six years as 
the city of New York! The development of the iron and coal mines and the 
vast increase of the lake trade has given an impetus to the northeast of the 
State which is scarcely realized here. In this quarter we must make the Southern 
Railroad to increase commerce, and develop the mines, to increase manufactures. 
If this be done, ten years more will make this the great manufactuzing town on 
the North American continent. Hitherto Cincinnati has had but little territory 
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for her trade on the east, and nota fourth of what she should have had on the 


sonth. But her geographical position is such that she should have had an t 
trade on every point of the compass. She should supply the whole iron dlintrict 
on the East, and the whole South to within a few miles of Washington an r- 


leston ; and with a little foresight and sagacity, thismay be done. .......... 

But Cincinnati wants a great deal more public agers and concen | effort. 
The Board of Trade is doing much to excite a public spirit and toi ) 
common action. A good deal might be done by ascertaining exactl 
ducts the rural districts need; whence they now get their supplies, 
‘know and provide for their supply from Cincinnati. This is not to be done by 
drummers, but, by what we should call intelligent commercial detectives.. These 
should be furnished by tho Board of Trade, because the work cannot be done 
successfully by individuals. 








THE BEAUTIES OF “PROTECTION.” 


The Boston Reform League has begun its publication of a ‘* Broadside,” 
which is a very lively and interesting sheet, full of facts, showing up the mono- 
polists who, under the ery of ‘protection to native industry,” oppress the 
people. Here, for instance, is an article aos that while the poor ma re 
an exorbitant high. tax, the rich man is ‘‘protected” by a much lower duty. ® 
Broadside says : 

By a sort of common consent, both the high tariff party and the free-traders 
agree that silk goods are Pov tb and it is therefore supposed that they stand 

est on the list of textile fabrics upon which taxes are imposed under our 
the rate being sixty per cent. ad valorem ; but this is very far from being 
the case. 

The duties upon carpets are much eo Upon a cheap tapestry carpet, 
costing in ry ay 57 cents per yard, the duty is 41 cents, or 72 per cent.; mpon 
a Brussels it is 69 per cent., and upon bockings, druggets, ere. = and other 
low priced goods, the duties are so high as to amount to prohibition. Upon 
coarse, heavy broadcloth the duty is stated by Mr. Harris, a most skillful manu- 
facturer, to amount to 135 per cent. 

Upon cheap poplin, a fabric made of cotton and worsted, costing 7 pence 
sterling or about 14 cents per yard in England, the duty is 125 per cent. 

Which is the luxury? the low priced poplin dress, the coarse broadcloth, the 
common t, or the silks andsatins at 60 per cent. duty. 

Why this difference? because an attempt has been madeto caper consumers of 
of their supply of the ce clothing and combing wools of o countries by a 
duty which is almost prohibitory, while the carpet woolsare still admitted ata very 
low rate ;next we have attempted to force our own manufacturers to use Wool raised 
hereat far higher cost, and unfit for many purposes for which foreign wools are 
absolutely needed, and have thus crippled and almost d ed several branches of 
manufacturing which were successfully established under a low tariff ; and lastly to 
compensate the wool manufacturer for all the disadvantage thus imposed by forcing 
his. enstomers to pay double or treble prices for the g they need. us 

What has been the result? An over supply of one kind of wool chiefly raised 
by, us ; scarcity and dearness of other kinds, and a check to the diversity, of 

m 


e iployment in the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods in this country, 
with a measure of protection to the spinners of Europe, to whom, we have 
‘sent a full supply of cheap South American and other wool. The fornitars and 
woodenware which we used to sell to South America for wool are now in 
Bohemia and Germany ; the boots and shoes in France, and the cotton goods in 
England ; and as our direct trade has been almost destroyed, we have ceased to 
send the butter, cheese and flour which used to form a considerable of 


every South American and South African cargo; but we pay for what we sti 

int from these and other countries either in gold or poe bonds. For the 
r we have taken outa patent, and no other co 7 cares to compete with, us, 
1ey will admit that we have succeeded in establishing our own in 


the most complete manner possible. 
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NEW ORLEANS MARKETS. 


—Since our last issue there has been a good demand for Cotton, but at 
steadily declining prices. The decline has been about 1c. % Ib on good ordinary, 
14@1fc. on low middling, and 2c. on middling, showing that the supply of the 

i es has been greater in proportion to the demand than the lower quali- 
ties. © very favorable weather of the past two months has enabled planters to 
house a large portion of the crop in fine order. The sales in September were 
27,788 bales, and in’ October 99,400 bales. The following table shows the rates 
here and in Liverpool, 24th September, 29th October, and same date last year : 


Sept. 24. | Oct. 29. | Last Year. 





Gs hnds inch sccccccn cccccdtanehshbabastecccece spaced —"@u [— @- @— 
EG oe ig ce ciciwodc (00008 cbdabecbabbetsesesvdgccans — @% |%%@— |22 @22% 
BE IEEE «00 pins vacdce'ts cnduicnsonb scene stienocceb¥ecs cs 2534@26 | — @24% | 2254@23 
Middlimg.....-....++++0scceeesenes (04d -shneune'seocee 2g @— | 243¢@24% | 284 @233¢ 

Middling Uplands mae oR eee 3 124@— |12 @ ll @ 
Middling Orleans...........:.:.:s:s.20rersceveessssseeees- |124@— |12¥@— |11x¥@— 
fiat to LAVORO, ...052.cacces coves sevcnccsecsossesce |— @ %& | 9-16@— 
SORES SIs ey oe dune Cakiiatra ns sun | 188%%@139%4 | 145%@146 





AllU. 8. Ports N. O. 








Stock on hand Ist September, 1869—bales..?...............-+---- 10,974 689 
Receipts up to 29th October.........2..ceeeerececeeenneceeeeeenes 359,841 152,889 
Taken by spinners, and afloat for Northern ports..............++. 101,735 370,815 153,578 
Tbe aN a deccw ce cece ce cccesbeebebesceccesnvetesccesesioges 125,303——227,039 86,020 

On hand not cleared October 29th, 1869...........+0+++-.+----+ 143,776 67,558 


Tosacco—The transactions in Tobacco during the month have been on a very 
moderate scale, and prices remain unchanged. There is a moderate inquiry, but 
generally below the views of holders. The first hogshead of the new crop was 
received on the 26th inst.; it classed low leaf, and is well cured. We repeat 


qaotations : 
Light. Heavy. 








Bods c coweede os conneces ecw eesslensenbe cvcceee 7%@ 8c. 8 @9 «. 
GComamon Leal... ... .. .. +0 virecsscosssescsescsccccess. S@ Sic. 94%@10%e. 
OUI vous sicses «on oc0ceekekscnes.MRNEga cn cssee SAREE 10% @11 ic. 
NN eM dimas ccc cnt rid koceds ates tenses 104 @11¥e. 114 @12%e. 
on de cdhblesiod os bos tighdic ipa seemed sedes 4 12 @14 « 12 @15 cc. 
Chotice Selections . .........0.ccccsccccscccoccseseeesA4@lb Cc. 15 @16 «c. 
FR TN Se oe ob weve cepectss cductevacdoe seo — @ c 16 @25 o. 
NEW ORLEANS TOBACCO STATEMENT. 
Stock on hand September 1, 1868—hhds............-.-..+++- 7,421 
BOROTE GID ons c ccc ndecc gece c cosas ndvccscucecssbieacesos 983— 8,404 
Taken for city consumption, etc. .... 2.0.0... cece eweeeeseees 180 
ddecbacecese w nihatawhe GERANA0s weesonctcevetdbs.cek a ae 
Stock on hand not cleared, October 29th..............--sseee 5,383 


Suear anp Moxrasses—The demand for Louisiana Sugar has been moderate. 
The receipts of the new = are yet quite limited, and are mostly disposed of 
on arrival at 124(@13c. #, tb for centrifugal and 15c. for yellow clarified. Louisiana 
Molasses is coming in more freely and is in better demand. Sales are made 
at 774c. for centrifugal Molasses, 80c. for fair, 90/@95 for prime and $1 P gal- 
lon for choice. No late transactions in Cuba Sugar have been reported, though 
holders evince a disposition to realize at the current quotations. Refinery Sugars 
are held at 144@15ic. # th for yellow clarified and 16(@164c. for white. Refinery 
Molasses at 65(@80c. , gallon for re-boiled, and $1@1 10 tor golden syrup. 

OCorree—We note a better demand for the West, and stiffer prices. The stock 
is net large, but some 20,000 bags are on the way from Rio, a large portion of 
which is fully due. We quote prime (Gold duty paid) at 163@17c., good 154@16c., 
fair 15@15ic. ordinary 143@14jc. # hb. 

Provistons—Pork—Is without animation, and we note a decline in prices. The 
demand has been limited, while there isan inadequate stock on hand. Mess is 
FAs nominally at $32 @ bbl. at wholesale, with retail ransactions at $32 50 











908 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Bacon—In expectation of supplies of new meat prices for shoulders and sides 
have declined. Shoulders are now retailing at 174@18c.; clear rib sides 20@, 
204c. and clear sides 20} tb. Sugar cured hams are held at 28ic. PB tb. Break- 
fast bacon is quoted at 23(@24c. P, Ib. 

Sautt—We note a very light demand for Liverpool! Salt for the interior. Dealers 
are selling fine at $2 40(@2 45, coarse $2 25@2 30 2 sack. Turks Island Salt 
is in fair supply, and is offered, to arrive, at 55c. 4 bushel. ‘ 

Louisiana Salt, from Petit Anse Island, is now being received in the city at the 
rate of 300 tons per week, and is held at about the same price as Turks Island. 
Being the purest Salt offered in the markets of the country, we expect to see a 
large and increasing demand for it. 

Louisiana Rice—The demand for this article has been better during the past 
_ few days, and prices are stiffer. We quote at 8)@8i{c. for choice, 74@7je. for 
prime to good prime, 61(@7c. for ordinary to good ordinary, 4@4jc. for inferior, 
and —e: for broken. The stock is reduced. 

Broom Corn—The receipts are readily taken up at $250@260 # ton for ordinary 
and $280(@300 for extra fine. 

Hipes—Very tew dry and green Hides are coming in now, so that the market 
is without any animation. Green city slaughter continue in good request, but 
are not so firm : 


SE BINGE WEVONNS on ok ok 5 we wi ncknen canes ness > tvVeeeen ene 9(@, Dée. 
Green Salted City Slaughter, Cows as theyrun....................5. 10@,10je. 
a Kips 25 tband under.................... 11 @l4 «e. 

‘22 “i Came GeiIGwONeR!. ces. i ae ee $ —@ — 
ce LT EEE PECL EERE ee, oe ee ee ee Te ae 16 @l17 c. 
I ire MOR TARee cs ae 17 @is °. 
Texas Stretched SO, NTRP Oe Sa RI 8 2 NE NIE co 18 @19 c. 
Mexican Dry 1 FE Se os SRR Re PRN sb “ES is Byes.” 6 19 (@20 c, 


For damaged Hides only half price isobtained. Green Salted Country Hides 
generally command i(#4c. more than city. Green Salted Mexican Trimmed 4@ 
lc. more than city. 


NEW ORLEANS CATTLE MARKET. 


Texas Beeves, corn fed, choice, ® Ih met.......... 0 ..cs eee B — tO— 
Texas Beeves, corn fed, 2d. choice, @ MH net.... .. ...... $ — to — 
Texas Beeves, first quality, F@ head... .. 2... 1... secceeee-esss--$ BO tO 45 
Texas Cattle, second quality, @ head .. 2... ..eccssccese eee $22 to 20 
Texas Cattle third quality, @ head..............-.ee- eens: $10 to 16 
Hogs, Weatern, @ Th, @ross............ cress --ss  cevcecs 2 Oto ll 
Re OE oan on. vive ci cee addons coe nsetagdesedeiad (cae 
SB BO PR Pe Seems. ee 
OED. MINES 056 Sa ibn ch ce bbacccbewe woesieccda them $ 50 to 85 


Milch Cows, choice, @ head........sscccccsccccocnevctvctes $— to 100 





les 
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EDITORIAL. 


Ours ACKNOWLEDGMENTS are due to E. Steiger, New York, for copy of ‘“* Ahns’ German Hand- 
writing and Manual of the German Language.” 

To Hon. Francis A, Walker for copy of his report, 1868-9, as Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue. 

Booxs Recrrvep.—From A. Eyrich, bookseller, 130 Canal street, New Orleans, the following 
works, from the press of Harper Brothers, Franklin Square, New York : “ Lossing’s Pictorial 
Field Book of the War of 1812 ; “‘ Foul Play,” by Charles Reade ; ‘‘ Henry Esmond ;” Lovel, the 
Widower,” by W. M. Thackeray ; ‘‘ Meta’s Faith,’ by the author of “St. Clare,” etc.; “ Hetty,"’ by 
H. Kingsley ; “ False Colors," by Annie Thomas. And for the following works from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co., New York: ‘“‘Appleton’s Journal ;” ‘‘The Man Who Laughs ;” ‘‘ Fifty . 
Millions, or the Adventures of Hortense Mancini ;” ‘‘ History of Joseph Bonaparte ;"’ “ Felix 
Holt ;” ‘‘ Clerical Life ;’’ “Silas Warner ;"’ George Elliot’s novels ; “Greek Grammar,” for be- 
ginners ; “Peg Woffington,” by Charles Reade ; “History of Pendennis ;” “The Minister's 
Wife.” 

THOUGHTs BY THE WaysrpE, by Dixie. Southwestern Publishing Company : 1869. This is a col- 
lection of fugitive poetry, which may be somewhat wanting in poetic rhythm and literary allusion, 
but is replete with pious and patriotic sympathies with the South and its destinies. 

Tux Preasnopy Funp.—Mr. Peabody is a very wise man, who prefers to administer his own 
estate to noble charities. He has made an excellent selection of agents to carry out his trusts. 
We have read with much interest an important letter from Rey. B. Sears, General Agent of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, to our fellow-citizen, Robert M. Lusher, Esq., Agent for Louisiana, in 
which it was announced that the trustees of that fund had “‘ decided to co-operate with State sys- 
tems of public instruction, as far as possible,” and that there would be no “ great difficulty in 
doing so, if the two races were placed in separate schools.”” The Doctor further remarked that 
there were “ no mixed schools in Florida, South Carolina, or any other State,” and that he could 
not “ suppose that Louisiana would venture on so bold an experim nt.” 

Tue Smamons Recuiaror has been used so many years with success, that no one afflicted with 
dyspepsia, colic, constipation, or any bilious affection, should be without the remedy in the 
house. Thenumber of certificates from the most influential citizens fully establishes its virtues. 
One says: Ithink it the greatest medicine in the world. Another says: I consider it invalu- 
able in sick headache, as it has not failed to give relief inany instince. Another says: I con- 
sider it indispensable in my family, and never will be without it See advertisement. 

SuBscRIPTIONs TO Review.—Our friends will receive with this number their bills for any 
balances due the Review up to January Ist, 1869. We hope they will remember how much ex- 
pense it occasions us to send an agent to every subscriber, and will remit in a postoffice order 
whatsoever may be due us. 

RariRoaD CompPaniés are respectfullyreminded that their annual reports may be advantage- 
ously sent to the Review office, as one of its chief objects is to aid in promoting the internal 
commerce of the country 

Pxersons ordering goods of our advertisers will confera favor by stating that they saw 
the advertisement in our Southern and Western Business Directory. In return, we will attend 
to any commission of inquiry or purchase without charge. 

As DeBow’'s NEw ORLEANS Review is the medium of advertising various collegiate and academi- 
cal institutions throughout the South, the editor will take pleasure in giving applicants any in- 
formation in regard to the terms, course of instruction, with letters of introduction to the princi- 
pals who conduct these institutions. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN BUSINESS DIRECTORY. ' 


OW ’S 








INDEX. 
Minufactures. Insurance. 
. Griswold & Co............ St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Co 
John Ralston & Co........... cover. Etna Insurance Co.............. 
H. Dudley Coleman.............. St. Louis Mntual Life Co.......... 
Raoul Sons & Wadley............ State Co. of Nashville............ 
ee SP he Globe Mutual Life Co..... eabvass 
Wm. D. Andrews & Bros.......... The Nashville Life Co............ 
Sampson Brothers .. ... ........ Hotels. 
Tron Cotton Ties................. Exchange Hotel, Galveston... ... . 
Cooks Evaporator, etc......... St. Cloud Hotel................. 
Pecora White Lead Co............ Peabody Hotel................-- 
St. Louis Lead and Oil Co........ Charleston Hotel. .-.............. 
Brooklyn White Lead Co.......... Ashland House...... ........+..+ 
‘Sloats Elliptic Sewing Machine. . Laclede Hotel... .........5....00. 
Miscellaneous. W. T. Brooks. 
Stern’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate. | Hardware, Cutlery, etc. 
BA REMOL Ss Fc ches nnvdh sie weeds « Crawford & Lovell................ 
A Ee ee ee Orgill, Bros. & Co................ 
C. E. Girardey & Co............ H. & J.. Hopkins.:............... 
Joseph B. Daley................ SIOMED SPUD. cost pectcueccucsncs 
Bankers’ Magazine.............. Roict | Re ee ere 
Ramie Plants, E. Lefranc......... Wm. A. Robinson & Oo........... 
Geo. H. Vinten................. Brown & Lang...........s008.+.. 
John W. Madden................ A. G. Rogers & Co............... 
G. D. Bustamante............... Grocers. 
Davant, Waples & Co............ E. J. Hart & Co...,.......... 
iy SUE gaa e os eke ooo cegalpe « Education— Literature. 
Thomas Bodley & Co............. Louisiana State Seminary........ 
Christian & Hyatt................ Greene Springs School........... 
Puroline Gas Light Company..... J. M. Saunders’ School for Boys. . 
OE ee eee University of South Carolina..... 
Photographic Art Gallery......... Longwood Female Academy.... .. 
A. Brousseau & Co................. Washington College............. 
DMM OR BI. ccc cet ccccccers University of Virginia............ 
Major & Knapp Manuf’g Co...... Renaissance Louisianaise. ..... 
Pacific Guano Co.. .............. N. O. Young Ladies’ Institute. .... 
pO SRS Te roar ere? Virginia Military Institute........ 
I I a's tae bea 6.9 0! cw ecages <s Elements of Euclid.,........... 
Blackmar’s Music Store .......... Krall & Dickey... .......0...0-.: 
MER osu inces mere | Soulé’s Commercial College....... 
Patent Medicines. | the Daily Picvyune.............. 
Dr. Simmons’ Regulators......... | The New Orleans Times.......... 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. ......... | The New Orleans Republican... .. 
EAS i are The New Orleans Bee............ 
Jewelry, Watches, etc. Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 
Boogher Bros......... PES Pt ee Taylor, McElroy & Co........... 
Brokers and Bankers. Wes SS s ore Cox veka ae 
Wheeless & Pratt................ [ Gad. RIBS. Bt. LS 
Samuel Smith & Uo..... Reis | Commission Merchants and Factors. 
Wm. BR. Utley & Co............. Gaillard & Minott................ 
OWN Ago 0 5 55's 5 dasmene’e Oy Ba BOURNE: 6 dies s sons obhne cas 
Royster, Trezevant & Co.......... Porter, Page & Co............... 
Townsend & Lyman.............. 























FOR SALE.—A copy of DEBOW’S REVIEW from the first number to the year 1867. It is 
well bound and in perfect condition, 





Prics $250. Apply ai this office, or to 


J. W. AINGER, Box 5236, New York. 

















